NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 
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BOSTON, THURSDAY, NOV. 5, 1886. 


Vol, XXII. { Whole No. 543, | Weekly. 


$2.50 per jear, in advance. 
Price. Single 6 cts. 


“TEACH the CHILDREN how to CARE for their HEALTH, 


Two of the most Successful School Books ever 
Published in New England. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN 
FALL RIVER, 
HAVERHILL, 
BROCKTON, 
BANGOR, 
LEWISTON. 


BOSTON, 
LOWELL, 
PROVIDENCE, 
SPRINGFIELD, 


And in Handreds of Cities and Towns all over the Country. 
Element Mdvanced. 


42 cts. net. GO cts. net. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. SEND FOR SPECIMEN SHEETS. 


The above Books fully meet the demands of the recent State legielation calling 
for Scientific Temperance Instruction in the Public Schools. 


Physiology for Primary Schools, in press. 


> 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 


"Our Bodies, and How We Live,” ss 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of Mitchell's Geographies announce with pleasure the completion of a thoro revision of 
the following books, constituting the 4 


Common School Series: 
Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography, 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 


(State Editions.) 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


This revision differs in scope and character from the current alterations that are required to be made from 
time to time in all standard geographies, It was necessitated by the progress of geographical knowledge, and 
especially by the spirit of conquest and colonization so strongly develo of late years by the leading powers of 
the world. At the same time the revision has been so arrao as to give rise to the least possible disturbance 


in its use with former editions. It inclades N eW Tables — New Illustrations. 


New Plates—New Maps 


Attention is called to the following points in the various books of the series : . 


MITCHELL’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The revised edition of Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography is handsomely printed on fine paper, from en- 
tirely new plates,'with fresh and appropriate illustrations throughout It is substantially and beautifully bound 
in cloth, and is aitogether the most attractive book of the kind for beginners yet published. 


MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Mitchell’s New Primary Geography is improved in size and general appearance. All the maps are new, and 
are exceedingly accurate and beautiful. Tle full two-page map of the United States, pases 28 and 29, is the 
tinest to be found in any book of this grade. There are also many new illustrations, by Peter Moran, Alice 
ee ~~ and other eminent artists. The statistical tables have been rearranged, and are complete 
and accurate. 


MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


In the revision of Mitcheil’s New Intermediate Geography the maps have received special attention. The 
names of many comparatively unimportant places have been removed, and while the maps are still fuller than 
those of any other series, prominent places are so plainly indicated by Beld Type that no valid objection can 
be urged on the score of want of clearness. An examination of the U. 8. Map, pages 28 and 29, and of the several 
sectional maps, will demonstrate this. Many new illustrations have been added, and the descriptive geography 
of Russia, Germany,and Italy has been rewritten in accordance with the most accurate information attainable. 
Great care and labor have been expended on the geographical and statistical tables, and they embody the most 
recent statistics from the best authorities. 


The Standard Geographical Series ef America. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


17 & 19 So. Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawiey 8t., Boston. 


ARE YOU WANT 


Perhaps you are about to form a class that is to take up the study for the first time, and you are 
considering what new book is best adapted to your purpose. If you know “ Maury,” it is probable 
you will not debate long, but will decide with clearness and satisfaction that his “Elementary ” is 
the ne plus ultra in the line you want. To take this book will be to make no mistake. Not only 
does it speak for itself, but thousands are now speaking for it who know whereof they speak. It is 
one of the best helps a teacher cin have in his school and it is much better to take the book now 
than to be sorry a few weeks or months hence that you did not take it. 

Have you aclass just finishing its primary work, and are you looking for an advanced book? 
There is certainly nothing better yet discovered than “ Maury’s Manual.” It can be safely and 
confidently recommended. Its completeness, its method, and its great interest, are making it a 


universal favorite. If you have an opportunity of making use of this book now, do aot neglect it. 


The New England Trade supplied by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St.. Boston. 


GEOGRAPHY? 


It should be known to all teachers and school officers that 


Maury’s New Series of School Geographies 


Consists of two books only. It is a compact and economical two-book series, viz. : 
Revised anual, 1.28 

Samples of both to one addres*, $150. For classes in Natural Scienceit is gener- 
ally admitted that Maury'’s Revised Physicai is the best Geography published. 
Samples, $1.20. Send for the Maury Biography and Circulars. Do not forget 
Maury’s Wall Maps, at $1000 a set. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


PEN 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES- 
Leading Nos.: 128, 333, 444, 10, 048. 


ALL STATIONERS HAVE THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Worgs, CAMDEN, N. J. 26 Joun New YORK. 


Celerity, Comfort, Economy. 


When the Cutter becomes Dull, another can be put in in a few Seconds. 


1 desired a pencil sharpener that would be simple in construction, rapid and quiet 
and Comets in mechanism, and attractive in appearence. We now offer you 
one that meets fully all of these requirements. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


(Manufactured under the W. H. Lamson Patent, May 12, 18885,) 


can easily operate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five minutes in a nran- ~ 
lasting approval. With one of these little machines in your school-rcom 
— ou will have no need to waste time and patience that are required for your drawing lessons, in 
= sharpening pencils by the slow process of a pocket - knife, or in attempting to make work one of 
——SSSS the many cumbersome and expensive pencil sharpeners now in the market. 
= SS Sa Mention the N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and send for descriptive circular. 


WoO NOISE, NO DUST. 
THACHERS: 


Drxow CRUCIBLE CO., : : Jersey City, N. J. 
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FTOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 18. 


W. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
mICROSCOPES. 


and all Accessories and Out- 
hts, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stam 


‘ must well consider the waste and supply of 
| KAG HE RS the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 
they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anx’ety. or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 


Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


It is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bvery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


For sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25ru Sr., N. Y. 


MANUFAOTUBER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHRILADELPRMIA. 
=” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Oatalogaes on application 
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“THE PE 


E’ 
TY PE-WRITER.” 
e 

No. L. Single Case, Figuresand Fractions, @) characters, $20.00 

No. 2. Double Case, Figures and Fractions, @ characters, 25.00 

The most practical machine for a large range of work in the 

market. The perfect idea! of simplicity, easy to learn and easy 

to use. The favorite with Attorneys, Ministers, Colleges, Stu- 

dents, Professors and Business Men. A fine machine at a low 
price. Send for circulars. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston. 


> 


There are about 4,000,000 boys In the United States 
from 10 te i6 years ofage. Sei before these young 
plea high aim and purpose in life and you de- 
velop a healthful ambition te meet and overcome the 
obstactes with which all young men have to contend. 
Among the influences to this end none are more help- 
ful than good books, which incuicate, by furce of 
notable example, the worth of patient industry, strict 
adherence to integrity, and the adoption of Christian 
pp oe as the elements of success. A book that 
ly meets these requirements is 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 


By MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON. 


Pully Illustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 
(Second Edition now ready.) 


Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, 
Michael Faraday, Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farragut, 
Horace Greeley, William Lioyd Garrison, Garibaidi, 
President Lincoln, and other noted persons who, from 
humb e circumstances, have risen to fame and distine- 
tion, and left behind an imperishable record. 

“It it seldom that a book passes under our notice 
Which we feel impelled to commend so highly to young 
readers, and especi ally to boys.”"—N. Observer. 

“No book within our knowledge is better suited to 
be adopted in the rapidly growing reading circles of 
our country.’’—J.urnal of Education, Boston. 

“ Of this class of books we cannot have too many; the 
more we have the better. This book the 
hands of our youth will be worth more them than 
gold.” —Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

*“* Mrs Bolton’s experience as an editor andan autbor 
has taught her to perceive at once tue salient feature of 
a character or life, and to portray them with attractive 
skill.”—Congregationalist, Boston. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
540d 13 Astor Place, WN. Y. 


Student's Edition of Standard Poetry. 


With Notes by W. J. Rotrs, A.M., and many 
illustrations. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE: the text 
correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS: the first 
complete * Variorum ” edition 

SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; 
ing The tady of Shale. The Sitters 
Daughter, Oenone, The Palace eof Art, 
Dream of Women, Morte d’Arthur, 
The Talking Oak. Locksley Mali, the 
Twe Voices, The Brook, The Wellington 


Ode, etc. 

SCOTT’s MARMION; the only annotated edil- 
tion. The tezt printed cor-ectly for the first time 
PEOPLE’S® TENN1ASON: in press. 
SELECT POEMS OF SUN; second 

part. In press. 

Price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents ; to teachers 

and school officers, for examination, cloth 45 ceuts. 
For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address. 


5404 TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
Send six cents for pee e, and 
receive free, a costly box of goods 
@ which will help all, of either sex, 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. Trug & Co. Augusta, Maine. 


FOR 85 to 88 por day casi. 
K ly made. Costly outfit Fuze, Address 
0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Apparatus for Elementary stady of Physics and Chemistry fur svnools, ~ Oolleges, and students a specialty. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H: BERGH 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


atalegue o ysica ustruments for 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. SEND sIND Lad TERNS 


Catalogue ef Telescopes. 
Catalegue of Anatemical Modeis. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to Baker, Paattr & 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION, 


SURE 


you are right, then go ahead, is an im- 
portant practical adage which should be 
remembered in the purchase of a medicine 
for the blood. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a 
highly concentrated and powerful alters. 
tive. It is universally acknowledged to be 
the best blood purifier. W. F. Nichols, 
424 Washington st., Boston, Mass., writes : 
“After suffering for several years, with 
Indigestion, I was advised and induced 


To Take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have greatly im- 
proved. My health was never better than 
at present.” Annie Zwinsky, 60 State st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says that she took Ayers 
Sarsaparilla for a tumor in the throat— 
Goitre—and, after using it for three 
months, the swelling all disappeared. Per- 
sons troubled with Goitre should try this 
medicine. Eli Campbell, Hooker, Pa., 
writes: ‘By the use of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


I was cured of hip joint disease.” 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. A oy & Co., Lowell, 


Mass., U. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5, 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CoO,, 


Room 4, 36 Bromficid St., Boston, 


SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


8s. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 
We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


19 &., New Vork, 
27 Franklin St., 


THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
“TRIUMPH ” 
“PARAGON” 
School Desks. 


GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every depart ment. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


tw 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by ali Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
t@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


AH. ANDREWS & CO, 


Arch Philade!phia. 
195 Wabash Ave., Ubicago. 


SCHCOL SUPPLIES. 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample Tashege. y no other. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Bo-ton, 


STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 44 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES — 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mnouasous me WORLD. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


Mason Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 

Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great 4 Ststaging. Do 
World's Exhi- not require one- 


bitions for eigh- 4 quarter as 
teen years. One much tuning as 
hundred styles, thi 
#22. 10 9300. | 

“For Cash, Easy = system. Re- 


nts 
Payme or markabie for 


Rented. Cata- 


ORGAN AND PIANO 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 14th St, (Union Sq,), N. Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


purity of tone 


Estey Pianos, 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos, 
601 Wasntnaton Str., Roston Maas. 


CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND, 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes, Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


SILK BANNERS fe Sora” 


J. & BR. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Ses and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN; 
DAY SCHOOLS, Om 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


© them in exc or ks you 
Please send me a list of you woald 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Send for m —a of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c, in ps for my complete educational cata 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
C, M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


including Jones’ First Lessons in Latin ; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; FPoise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres 
pondence books, and assure you of 
rompt attention, TEACHERS contemplating a cha: ge 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to bo examine: 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Room 4, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDKY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULL) 

WARRANTED, sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


POSITION WANTED. 


A Principal of aschool with nine years 
experience desires a position as Principal 
or assistant Best of references given. 
Salary moderate. 
Address, stating salary offered, 
L. M. JAMES, 
542d Box 18, Newport Vt. 


MeShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells an‘ 

himes for Schools, Collcges, &c. 

Prices and catalogues sent free. Adaiess 
H, MoSHANE & Co.,. Baltimore, Md. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL MUSIC JOURNAL. 


A new Educational Monthly, and the only one of its 


kind, Liberal Terms, For sample copy and terms, 
Address F. H. GILSON, 
5404 226 Franklin St., Boston. 


and 
AGENTS WANTED. plement, 


the N. 8. FCO, ** 


AGENTS WANTED 


of the Ewrme Best History Civil War. 
WESTERN CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. By 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. Elegantly [Uwstratet. 
Low in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. Send for terms and 
circulars. Address The Coburn & Newman 
ishing Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicageo- 


GREEABLE awo [DROFITABLE 
Cat-door Employment For Teachers. 


LIBERAL PAY- 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Bomerset Street, Boston, 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XXII. 


BOSTON, MASS., NOV. 5, 1885. 


No. 18. 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly): 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................. 83.00 
Journal of Education cn ob 5.50 


FALLING LEAVES. 


BY AGNES L. CARTER. 


What will become of the trees, mamma ? 
The leaves are falling, one by one. 
Colder it blows ; 
Soon come the snows. 
What will become of the trees, mamma, 
The bare, brown trees, when all is done ? 


Will not the trees be cold, mamma, 
When all the leaves are blown away ? 
When nights are long, 
And winds are strong, 
Will not the trees be cold, mamma, 
On many a cold and wintry day ? 


What will become of the leaves, mamma ? 
Away before the wind they fled ; 
After their play, 
Hurried away. 
What will become of the leaves, mamma ? 
I cannot think that they are dead. 


Poor little leaves! It is sad, mamma. 
If I run after them, will they mind ? 
Now for a race! 
Now for a chase! 
I will bring you some pretty leaves, mamma ; 
Some tired leaves that are left behind. 


—St. Nicholas Almanac for Nov. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is the prerogative of wisdom to preside over every 
inferior principle, to regulate the exercise of every power, 
and limit the indulgence of every appetite as shall best 
conduce to one great end.—Robert Hall. 


— Parents need to be again reminded that the best 
progress of their children is too often hindered by a mis- 
taken leniency in allowing them to absent themselves from 
school for trivial reasons.—Supt. H. M. Harrington, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


— The majority of the college graduates are from the 
country and from the northern and western states. Con- 
trary to what might have been expected, the girls who 
lived in the country before going to college do not make 
as good a showing in the way of health as those who lived 
in the city.—Providence Journal. 


Take A Deep InTEREsT IN WHAT You Stupy.—Cold 
iron cannot be welded. The indifferent student fails to 
weld the new and the old knowledge. Heat the iron, and 
a few strokes do the work. Interest is mental heat; 
learning and memory are in proportion to the interest. 
A cold, slow, repulsive teacher is a dead failure. He 
who cannot create and sustain a deep interest cannot teach. 
The student who does not take an interest in his work 
does not learn.—Dr. J. Baldwin, Texas. 


— How can teachers that have no power to think train 
their pupils to think ? How can teachers with small ca- 
pacity for looking and seeing train their pupils to look and 
see? The best thing a teacher can do for his pupils is to 
train them to see. It has been said that Socrates taught 
hothing, yet his pupils learned everything. By skillful 
questioning he led them to look and see for themselves. 
He “ sent new longings and new capacity for satisfying 
longings into his disciples.” —Ohio Kd. Monthly. 

— The best kind of education can be secured only by 
‘mploying teachers who are adepts, artists, and then leav- 


ing to them the details of the art, so far as is possible 
among schools so intimately related to one another as those 
in a city must be. Such a teacher, while following the 
outlines of study as laid down in the printed course, will, 
above all, watch the effect of his teaching and the pupil’s 
own efforts upon the development of that pupil’s mind. 
The end he seeks is the education of the child in the high- 
est sense, and not the mere absorption of a few facts.— 
Supt. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 


— Moral training involves the complete subordination 
of all propensities and desires to the control of conscience. 
The kind of power the man is to wield is more important 
than how great and influential he is to become. Quantity 
is decided by natural gifts, quality by acquired ability. 
The moral character of the man decides the degree of 
quality.” It is to this point that all work in moral training 
must be directed. Its accomplishment is more important 
than the development of mind or muscle, since character 
determines how development of intellect or body is to be 
used.—H. H. Seerley. 


— Dr. Williams, of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, gives the following good advice as to the use 
of the eye in study: “In reading, the book should be 
held so that the surface of the page forms a right angle 
with a line drawn from it to the eye; and, while reading, 
it is best to avoid all stooping positions and to keep the 
head nearly erect. The scholars should not be obliged to 
keep their eyes fixed on their books, but rather be encour- 
aged and instructed to look every little while at some dis- 
tant objects ; for, by these means, the eye is rested, the 
tension of the muscles is relaxed, and the congestion of 
the eye is relieved.” 


— It is the spirit of the age to count sin a mere pecca- 
dillo; whereas it cuts off at one stroke all hope or trust 
in God, all love for Him, and every pleasing thought of 
Him. To count it a little thing, to laugh at it, to jest 
about it, to find pleasure in reading or hearing represen- 
tations of it, is criminal thoughtlessness in the young, and 
desperate wickedness in the old. The spirit of making 
light of sin is infectious. Those who do so, whether in 
the bitterness of the cynic, the impotent folly of the worn- 
out debauchee, the buffoonery of the clown, or the frivolity 
of the precocious young man, poison their own souls, and 
should be avoided like the pestilence.—“ Queries,” Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


— An eminent educator says: “Isolated geography, 
taught independently of other studies, is ‘feeding on the 
east wind.’ Geography, studied as the territorial element 
of the great world-making, map-changing movements of 
man and his arts, sheds floods of light on the history of 
which it is the ‘local habitation’ and the scene. No one 
forgets the geography of Jerusalem, of Waterloo, of 
Columbus’ voyage, and of the Pilgrims’ landing place, 
after having read, with map before him, the great deeds 
which make these places memorable. To learn the geog- 
raphy in advance of the history, or the commercial, social, 
or scientific relations which render it interesting and im- 
portant, is to mark on the shifting seas the track where 
some ship is expected to sail, or to stake out, in the wil- 
derness the site of some city not yet built.” 


— The following is an extract from a letter written by 
the lamented Dr. Arnot, five weeks before his death : 

“TI don’t smoke; I never smoked; God helping me, I 
never will. I have lots of reasons,—more than I could 
crowd into one paper; but, here are some, taken as they 
rise to memory. I have sons, some of them grown up, 
and some growing. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to the effect of tobacco on the health of men, I 
believe all are agreed that it damages at the root the con- 
stitution of youth, if they use it before they reach man- 
hood. Now, common-sense and all experience teach that 
a man weakens his influence immeasurably if he himself 
smokes and tells his boys to abstain. If you can encour- 
age them to do as you do, you stand on a firm footing, 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN THE 
TEACHER. 


F. W. OSBORN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Successful control and successful work in the class-room 
are largely due to the mental and moral endowments of 
the teacher. To some the thoughts and feelings of young 
minds respond as the heliotrope turns toward the sun. 
Others, who seem equally endowed, never gain their con- 
fidence and fail to win any permanent influence over them. 
All who teach should desire to possess this power. It is 
one of the highest rewards of the teacher’s calling. So 
far as experience and training may contribute to its acqui- 
sition, every hint should be welcomed. Perhaps some aid 
may be gained by analyzing several of the sources of this 
power. 

1. Some sympathy with childhood and its conditions is 
essential to all who would gain much influence over the 
young. Ignorance of, or indifference to, others at once 
put it out of our power to benefit them. It is only as we 
come to know the wants and difficulties of others, and feel 
with them, that we are likely to get into a position to be 
of any service to them. The teacher who deals with his 
pupils in a professional way, with no apparent recollection 
that he was once himself under tutelage, will almost surely 
encounter obstacles that must prove fatal to successful 
influence. His instruction may be valuable, but it will 
not rouse or stimulate. His methods may be correct, but 
they will be formal. He must be able to appreciate the 
child’s imperfect development, his mental difficulties, his 
moral weaknesses ; not to excuse and yield to them, but to 
remove and overcome them. Without this appreciation 
of childhood an increasing familiarity with a subject may 
prove a hindrance and a snare. It will be quite likely to 
put him so far out of relation to the child’s mental activity 
as to make him unduly exacting or impatient of repetition. 
2. A vigorous intellect may largely contribute to this 
personal power. A strong grasp of a subject, the ability 
to present it simply, to comprehend its details and to light 
up its intricacies with apt illustrations,—all this seems to 
stimulate the mental activity of pupils, and to awaken a 
pleasure which is quite naturally associated with the person 
who is capable of producing it. A valuable aid will be 
found in a ready and retentive memory, enabling the teacher 
promptly to command his resources and to present to the 
pupil the results of a wide and careful reading. The pos- 
session of unusual talents and learning, if judiciously em- 
ployed, is generally sufficient to awaken a youthful enthu- 
siasm and kindle a zeal for subjects not usually attractive. 
But the possession of such abilities does not guarantee the 
teacher’s success. A clear head is unquestionably a most 
useful quality, and yet it cannot make a great man, much 
less a great teacher. This intellectual power must be con- 
trolled by a conscious purpose to quicken the intellectual 
and moral life of others. Without this the keen insight 
of the pupil will detect in accurate scholarship and clear 
thinking, only the successful work of the pedant or logician. 
“To obtain instruction and to instruct others,” Raphael 
used to say he regarded as the object of life. Thus the 
great painter left behind him a school of pupils who loved 
the man while they revered the artist. 

3. The most effective influence in the personality of the 
teacher is a personal love for the child, a genuine desire 
for his mental and moral progress. The work of the 
teacher is most intimately allied to such a moral earnest- 
ness. For what greater personal service is it possible to 
render than to dispel ignorance, enlarge the mental horizon, 
quicken the intellectual life, and energize a feeble will? 
If such work as this is done from a sincere regard for the 
child it will awaken a response as sure as face answers to 
face. Especially is the instinct of the child quick to recog- 
nize, and ready to respond to, a genuine regard for its per- 
sonal welfare. All great teachers have been imbued with 


d have a mighty purchase on your child. This is a 
that God bless.” —Canada Ed. Monthly. 


this spirit, and the highest success is not possible without 
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it. That this is secret of the of the 
great Athenian teacher is abundantly evident from the 
testimony of one of his most illustrious, but one of his 
most wayward, pupils. ‘In listening to Pericles and 
other eloquent orators,” he says, “T have thought that 
they spoke well; but when I listen to him (Socrates) my 
heart beats, and tears come into my eyes, and I have often 
been put into such a state by this man that it has seemed 
to me impossible to live as I am.” Intellectual gifts of a 
high order are the privileged possession of but a few, but 
all can increase the dignity and widen the usefulness of 
their work by the inspiration that comes from lofty aims 


and an unselfish life. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


BY F. 8S. HOLMAN, CHERRY VALLEY, MASS. 


The prejudice which manifested itself when the idea of 
musical instruction in the publie schools, as a part of the 
regular course of study, was at first suggested, has, very 
happily, been overcome, and it is now the rule rather than 
the exception for our cities and towns, of any consider- 
able size, to employ a professional teacher and to promote 
in every possible way the advancement of the study. 


Under the direction of skillful teachers, pupils from 
the first receive correct musical impressions, which enable 
them to discriminate between a musical and an unmusical 
style of singing, while a thorough knowledge of music is 
being acquired, which at the end of the scholastic term 
most assuredly proves of the greatest benefit to them, 
often serving as a basis on which to build a more ex- 
tended and complete musical education. 

But there are many schools which cannot, for obvious 
reasons, have the benefit of professional training, and 
those schools usually indulge in singing as a recreation, 
following the somewhat uncertain method of singing, as 
it happens, a few popular airs, learned outside the school- 
room, or by hearing the teacher or a*few older pupils 
sing them over and over. This, however, is not entirely 
objectionable, as it will assist in awakening a taste for 
music ; and as poets and writers of all ages have written 
of the wonderfully soothing and tranquilizing effect of 
musie on aniniate objects, so even the simplest style of 
singing may become effective in the management and dis- 
cipline of a school. 

The most roguish lad finds his attraction diverted from 
mischief by song. The same influence will bring a pleas- 
ant expression to the unhappy or sour-visaged ; the exer- 
cise of a little tact by the teacher, in introducing a song, 
assists in subduing mirthful excitement, which on some 
occasions becomes superfluous. Harmony of sound pro- 
duces harmony of feeling. Horace Mann was strongly 
in favor of music as an adjunct to successful discipline. 

“ One of the most delightful attributes or characteris- 
tices of music is its harmonizing, pacificating tendency. 
It may be employed as a grand mediator and peacemaker 
between men. ‘ How extensively may this principle be 
applied in the management and discipline of children in 
school.’”’ If it is such a strong controlling medium for 
older individuals, how much more susceptible must a child 
be to its influence. 

It seems pertinent to inquire why some of the time 
now spent in a hap-hazard style of singing cannot profit- 
ably be devoted to regular instruction. Much can be ac- 
complished in this direction by the teacher, without add- 
ing materially to her other work, by giving daily some 
simple musical exercise, which need occupy only a few 
moments of time. 

Presuming that your school-room is not supplied with 
a musical instrument, a pitch-pipe will be of the utmost 
importance, as from it your pupils obtain the exact tone ; 
otherwise, when the key-note is sounded, their voices are 
much above the key or very much below,—the latter more 
frequently the case. 

A music chart is a valuable assistant, if it can be ob- 
tained. The exercises can be studied from it, thus saving 
the time which, without it, is required for writing on the 
blackboard. The definitions of some of the common mu- 
sical terms, as the staff, a note, the scale, may be written, 
using the simplest language possible. Represent the staff 
on the board, and the position of the notes on it, forming 
the scale. Teach them first their numeral names, later 
the pitch names and syllables, being quite sure that the 


note its name are perfectly with 
in the pupils’ minds before leaving the subject. The 
different kinds of notes may then be illustrated, and in 
connection with this a rest may be defined and the differ- 
ent kinds illustrated. 

The subject of time is next considered, as before, using 
the blackboard for illustration. Write and explain the 
definitions of a bar, double bar, and measure. Exercises 
in figures may now be written on the blackboard, which 
the pupils sing by their numeral names, beating the time, 
also applying the pitch-names and syllables. It is better 
‘to make the exercises short and have each step thoroughly 
understood, before taking an advance. Frequent reviews 
will be necessary. It is also recommended that the time 
spent daily does not exceed fifteen minutes. 

As soon as the pupils have gained independence two- 
part exercises may be given, the boys taking one part, the 
girls the other, or alternating rows taking the same part. 
The introduction of rounds forms a pleasing variety, and 
is useful, because strict attention to time must be paid. 

Whatever exercise has been given has been in the key of 
C. The teacher may change to other keys when she 
deems it advisable. The value of dotted notes may be 
explained, and musical terms as they occur studied. 
Music Readers for older pupils lessen the work of the 
teacher. 

The position of the pupils while singing should com- 
mand the attention of the teacher. In one of our large 
cities the pupils are required to stand during the musical 
exercise. As all public singers, singly or collectively, 
take this position when singing, it may safely be suggested 
for the school-room. Any position which interferes with 
the free action of the vocal organs is to be criticised. 
Arms folded in front of the pupil should not be allowed, 
contraction rather than expansion of the respiratory or- 
gans being the result. 

Notice the free and unrestrained manner af our feath- 
ered songsters as they sing their morning songs; watch 
the ease and freedom of muscular action as the body 
sways from side to side. Tether them, and what would 
be the result? Imagine one of our musical artists stand- 
ing rigidly erect, arms tightly folded across the chest, 
rendering some exquisite aria. 

We are not to forget that music, aside from cultivat- 
ing the taste and assisting in discipline, may also aid in 
the development of health and strength if judiciously con- 
ducted. 

From the beginning aim to impart a generally soft 
style of singing, as the basis of all expression. (The 
pretty little poem of “ The Bell,” which has been set to 
music, requires a particularly soft and tender expression, 
while “ America ” and other national airs seem slighted 
if great depth and volume of voice is not given them.) 
There is always a tendeney to sing too loudly. An ex- 
cellent way to overcome this is to have the exercises sung, 
using the syllable Ja, at first very softly, then increasing 
the tone. The scale may be sung in the same manner. 
The time is of great importance. The utmost decorum 
of the pupils hardly compensates one if compelled to listen 
to singing which heavily drags. Constant effort on the 
part of the instructor will be necessary to keep en- 
thusiasm alive, and to encourage and preserve the buoy- 
ancy of the music. 


EXAMINATIONS AND TRANSFERS. 


BY SUPT. J. B. PEASLEE, CINCINNATI. 


The subject of examinations and transfers of pupils is 
one of the most difficult of solution of any connected with 
our city school system. A few years ago educators thought 
that they had found the true solution in percented written 
examinations. Such examinations were held in every 
subject in which it was possible to hold them. The per 
cents were posted up in the offices of superintendents, 
exhibited and commented upon in the different schools, 
carried around in triumph by the principals, paraded in 
the daily papers, and published in the school reports. But 
it has been found that attaching undue importance to per 
cents leads to the driving and cramming process ; to nar- 
row, rut teaching; offers an inducement to teachers to re- 
sort to improper devices and expedients, which keep the 
children from thinking for themselves, to adopt pernicious 
methods that contract rather than expand the mind, that 


retard rather than develop the reasoning faculties. For 


canes reasons there i is a growing sentiment in favor of their 
abolishment. 

But, on the other hand, it has been found that, where 
percented written examinations have been discontinued in 
any study, the teachers are apt to neglect the instruction, 
—to let the pupils go over the subject in a ship-shod man- 
ner, discreditable to both teachers and pupils. Between 
the two evils the question arises, What should be done? 
Should we drop the percentage system altogether, or re- 
tain it in part? Not seeing my way clear to dispense 
wholly with the system, I have endeavored, during my 
superintendency of the Cincinnati schools, to relieve as 
much as possible the pressure formerly brought to bear 
upon per cents by not publishing them, by not even re- 
quiring the teachers to report them, by attaching very 
little importance to them, and by throwing them off of 
object lessons, history, and physies in the district and 
grammar schools,—off of studies that had better never be 
touched than to be taught by the pernicious methods the 
teachers were compelled to resort to in order to obtain 
high per cents in written examinations; and, that these 
non-percented subjects may not be neglected, I have di- 
rected the principals to give especial attention to them, and 
have required them to make a written report twice a year, 
not only of the resulis obtained, but of the methods pur- 
sued in imparting the instruction. 

While, on the whole, there has been great improvement 
in the teaching, candor compels me to admit that, on the 
part of many of the teachers, there is still too much driy- 
ing for per cents, with all its attendant evils, in those sub- 
jects in which the percented system is retained, and too 
little attention paid to those in which it has been abol- 
ished. Teachers are conservative. Having once taken a 
pride in having their classes average in the nineties, it is 
almost impossible to induce them to adopt better methods 
and do broader teaching, if, thereby, their classes would 
only average in the eighties. 

As a rule, the dest teachers do not obtain the highest 
per cents. Of course, on a fair examination in a properly 
graded school, their classes will rank high, but they will 
be beaten every time by classes taught by inferior teachers 
who follow in narrow ruts. Good teachers will obtain 
good per cents; but, to judge teachers wholly by per 
cents, as has been so generally done in years past, is to 
commit an injustice. As my predecessor, Dr. Hancock, 
once said, ‘“ Per cents show some things, but they do not 
show all.” The methods pursued in obtaining the per 
cents are the important factors. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION: 


‘““A DEBT DUE FROM: PRESENT TO FUTURE GEN- 
ERATIONS,” 


BY J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D. 


[The following is a timely extract from Dr. Curry’s report lately 
presented to the trustees of the Peabody Fund. } 


Laws for the prevention and punishment of crime are 
necessary parts of civil life ; but the wiser and more hu- 
mane effort should be to elevate the condition of the 
masses, to give them the means and the opportunities for 
improvement, and to stimulate aspirations for bettering 
their condition and fulfilling more perfectly the duties 
and obligations of life. The public good is a higher ob- 
ject than any private interest. Universal education, in 
the language of our founder, which has been adopted as 
the legend on our Peabody medals, is “a debt due from 
present to future generations.” Itis an obligation of prop- 
erty, a proper return for pretection afforded, the surest 
guaranty of security and increase. The educational 
movement in the mother country in the last fifteen years 
shows a profitable copying of the systems and _ policy of 
this country. Mr. Mundella, late vice-president of the 
Council of Education, in July last said, that the average 
attendance of children at the secular schools had increased 
from 1,063,000 in 1869 to 5,215,000, or exactly one- 
sixth of the population. Quoting from a confidential doc- 
ument, not then in the hands of Parliament, he said that, 
since the introduction of the education acts and the indus- 
trial schools, the average annual number of sentences of 
penal servitude for the five years ending with ,1864 was 
2,800 a year, out of a population of 23,000,000. In the 
four years ending 1883, it had fallen to 1,427, just one- 
half. The sentences of imprisonment for indictable of- 


fenses for the five years preceding 1869 were 12,058 per 
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year, out of a population of 21,000,000. In 1883 the 
umber of offenses had fallen to 9,997. The prison pop- 
ulation, the number under penal servitude, in 1870, was 
11.890 ; in 1884, 9,984. ‘ The decrease had been mostly 
‘n younger criminals. What they spent with one hand in 
education, they were saving with the other.” It is no 
wonder, in view of these facts, that another distinguished 
member of the late English cabinet said, in August : 

“[ think the time has come when education ought to 
be free. I have always held that the exaction of fees in 
our primary schools was unjust and uneconomical, and 
prejudicial to the best interests of education. Itisa sys- 
tem which has been long ago abolished in the United 
States. It has recently disappeared in France. It does 
not exist in the majority of continental countries, or in 
the majority of the self-governing colonies of the British 
Empire, and I hope that the workingmen will insist that 
in this conntry also the system shall cease, which is only 
defended in deference to false and pedantic notions of 
political economy, and in the supposed interests of denom- 
inational schools.” 

The London school board in June passed a resolution 
to petition Parliament for power to open all its element- 
ary schools free to children of school age. Such an ex- 
pression of opinion by a body of experience is of much 
significance. So great a change in the present system in 
England may not have speedy adoption, but the utter- 
ances show the trend of public opinion, and the matured 
judgment of men who have had more experience in ele-| 
mentary education than any other men in Great Britain. 


THE STONE-WALLS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY PROF. W. W. BATLEY. 


Our respected forefathers, when they collected the stones from 
out their pastures and devoted them to the construction of stone- 
walls, of a truth builded better than they knew. Their immediate 
desire was to clear the ground ; and esthetic considerations, if cher- 
ished at all, were probably but secondary. No one, however, with 
asense of beauty and with common observation can have traveled 
in New England without invoking blessings on those rough oid 
farmers, who, though purely practical, have conferred so tastefu! 
a gift. 

A new stone-wall is decidedly a homely object, but, fortunately, 
it is rarely seen, Nature claims the recent and the old as hers, and 
soon subdues with lichens the raw tints of the granite, and conceals 
all rectilinear outlines with her shrubbery and flowers. The wild 
plants and the bushes which the operations of husbandry have 
driven from the fields, retreat with confidence within the shadow of 
the walls, assured there of protection and a home. Who deliber- 
ately could denude a wall of this ornamental clothing ? Perhaps 
the same friend who with a scythe cuts down the copses that border 
on grassy lanes, 

At all seasons these mural fences are charming. The woodbine 
clings to them caressingly ; the gorgeous poison-ivy here in autumn 
hangs out its banners; the blue flowers of the bitter-sweet (So/o- 
num dulcamane) look out from unexpected crannies, while its green 
or searlet berries are ripening in the sunlight; the hardhack and 
the meadow-sweet range in lines beside them; the Roxbury wax- 
work clambers over them, in autumn revealing its dainty berries, 
and early golden-rods love to bend and nod beside them. Asters, 
- in these autumnal days, shine out in white over blue,—a myriad 
iving stars, 

Of course the vegetation varies with the location of the wall and 
the season of the year. The drier region has been here described 
4s more easily observed and more striking in its beauty,—a beauty 
that increases as the year declines, and reaches its perfection 
perhaps in late September. But éven after that, when the leaves 
have mostly fallen and the flowers are withered, these walls 
show lines of grace and tints of beauty well worth a view. As the 
old poet observed of another kind of wall, they do not of necessity 
_ * prison make,’’ and to minds that are innocent and quiet may 
indeed afford a pleasing hermitage. They have an historic inter- 
est, too, as from behind them our forefathers in their day threw 
some light on various perplexing matters. They. are in this sense 
monuments, and worthy of all honor. 


Miss ANTHONY’s First SPEECH.—A Pittsburg Dispatch cor- 
respondent, indulging in reminiscences, says: The first woman who 
red made a speech ata teachers’ convention was Susan B. Anthony, 
h ® was a teacher in Rochester, N. Y., and after listening for 
rots to a discussion as to why the tcacher’s profession was not so 
ey respected as that of the preacher, the lawyer, or doctor, 
— (as she thought) touching the root of the matter, the young 
duaker girl rose to her feet and said, ‘‘ Mr. President.’’ This 
poe expression threw the entire convention into a state of utter 
san ernation. The officers for a time were paralyzed with horror 
hn See Finally the president got his wits sufficiently together 
and mockingly inquire : ‘* What will the lady have?”’ 
Peo sw: to speak on the question under diseussion,”’ replied Miss 
frighten cd And then and there were hurryings to and fro. The 
ry “— men flew around to consult each other and decide what 
Finall € women constituted a universal blush at her boldness. 

au’y & man got over his fright sufficiently to move that the lady 

7 — This motion was discussed pro and con for half an hour 
ped a It was then decided that the women should have no vote 
° matter, and the question was settled by the men alone, who, 
emote majority, allowed Miss Anthony to speak. The embar- 
= — of a young girl may be imagined under the circumstances ; 

. ney stood her ground, and courageously and deliberately hit 
peat - the head by telling them that as long as women were 
basen 7 to have brains enough to become preachers, and 
an a and doctors, but only enough to be teachers ; that every 
he had entered the profession of teaching tacitly acknowledged 
‘an = more brains than a woman, and, moveover, the reason 
wemene ‘ing is less lucrative is because of the cheap labor of 
he naan So, gentlemen,’’ said Miss Anthony, ‘‘if you want to 

‘way with the disrespect of which you complain, and exalt 


PARIS, Sept. 26, 1885. 

Even in the midst of sight-seeing proper, a teacher cannot fail to 
take interest in the methods of education in the different countries, 
and to improve opportunities to see something of the practical 
workings of the school systems, especially in the great capitals of 
Europe. During my stay in Paris it has been vacation, the holiday 
not ending until October. I have seen, therefore, very little of 
schools, and that little only incidentally; still, a few jottings may 
be of interest. 

My attention has been attracted to the subject of education by 
the great number of placards announcing the re-opening of the 
schools and courses of instruction furnished by the city. In these 
I have noticed particularly the ample provision for studies tech- 
nical and manual, such practical instruction as will put the pupils 
in a condition to gain a livelihood. Besides the higher polytechnic 
schools and School of Fine Arts, there are courses of study for va- 
rious trades; and, for girls, instruction in various occupations,— 
making flowers, dress-making, cooking, keeping accounts, house- 
keeping, care of children, etc. It is expected that, as a rule, the 
pupils will choose some one branch with a view to becoming profi- 
cient in it. I understand that, in the normal school, housekeeping, 
cooking, and dressmaking form a part of the course of study. 
Dressmaking, and the cutting and making of all articles of a 
woman’s wardrobe, are taught in even the schools of lower grade, 
and at twelve years many of the pupils acquire considerable profi- 
ciency. The teaching of this branch of manual study was intro- 
duced about fifteen years ago, under the patronage of the mayor of 
the ninth district (arrondisement), and with a good deal of difficulty 
and opposition ; but it has gained ground continually, and is now 
firmly fixed as a part of the public school system of Paris. 

I had the pleasure of meeting and talking with the teacher who 
introduced it, and who now is the general directress,—Mlle E. 
Grand’homme. She had just returned from a visit to Switzerland, 
where she had been engaged by the school directors of one of the 
cantons to give a course of instruction to the teachers. That the 
course was valued by the Swiss teachers, tangible proof was received 
by their instructress in the form of a beautiful gold watch, with an 
appropriate inscription, Mlle. Grand’homme’s sister took charge 
in her absence of a class of the teachersin Paris. By her invitation 
I visited one of these weekly lessons. ‘There were fifteen to twenty 
teachers present at the lesson, which was given in a school 
building by Mme. Moliere. The room was fitted up with tables 
and benches, and serves as a laboratory for various purposes. There 
were several forms or figures such as dressmakers use standing 
about the room, and on the blackboard were different measures and 
uumbers, which are used in taking the measure for a waist, and the 
rectangles and diagrams preliminary to ‘the drawing of a pattern. 
The teachers had each brought a paper pattern cut by them at 
home, according to the instruction received orally, and with the 
aid of the printed manual prepared by Mile. Grand’ homme for the 
use of her pupils. ‘These patterns the instructress examined and 
corrected, passing around from one pupil to another, and making 
the instruction individual rather than general. After these corree- 
tions followed a general lesson on the cutting of the skirt of a dress, 
the pupils each having cloth and sewing utensils, proceeding to 
carry out the directions given. Not only is instruction given in 
dressmaking, but in cutting and making women’s underclothes, 
and in making clothes for children, boys and girls. The course of 
study is systematically arranged, and those students who wish to 
become ‘* professeures’’ are examined by the board of directors, 
and, if satisfactory, receive diplomas. 

Of the practical value of this instruction it is needless to speak. 
In German schools, to a large extent, dressmaking and needlework 
form a part of the instruction, and also cooking schools and classes 
are arranged. Is it not a matter that calls for attention in our 
American high schools? Are there not thousands of American 
girls who having spent years in school,-when their parents could ill 
afford to spare them the time, have graduated with a smattering of 
knowledge, and are incapable of making a garment, of cooking a 
dinner, of ordering a household, of caring for a child or a sick per- 
son,—in fact, are wholly without preparation for any useful work, 
unless it be that of teaching, which is already overcrowded ? 


Another sort of school which continues in the summer in Paris is 
the Ecole Maternelle, the school, or asylum, or shelter for children 
from two to seven years of age. The age for the school proper 
there is seven years; in Germany it is six years. ‘These maternal 
schools take the place, to some extent, of the German kindergarten. 
I visited one of them made up of children from the laboring classes. 
The children go at nine o’clock and stay all day, carrying their 
lunch. When | arrived at the school it was about two o'clock. 
found about eighty to ninety children, boys and girls, with three 
teachers, in a large, shady courtyard back of the school-rooms, 
which were on the ground floor. It was their noon play-time, and 
they were having a good time. They thronged about me on learn- 
ing that an American had come to look at them, and regarded me 
with great interest, answering quite promptly some questions as to 
where America is, and the sea, ete., which the teacher addressed 
to them. The head teacher told me she had had charge of the 
school nearly twenty-five years; that she should be ‘‘ pensioned”’ 
at the expiration of twenty-five years ; that all teachers were ** pen- 
sioned’’ after that term of service, receiving enough to support 
them. As she said, it was not agift, but enough was deducted each 
year from their salary. 

The children were soon summoned into line by the teachers, each 
of whom carried in her hand a sort of wooden clapper, with which 
she kept up a perpetual click, click, click. ‘To this the children 
marched a little, singing as they went, and then filed off into the 
side yard, where they were met by a ‘‘bonne,’’ a sort of nursery 
maid, who took them in charge here and then accompanied them 
into the outer school-room or entry. Here they were all marched 
up to a sort of basin or washivg trough, and then ensued a rolling 
up of sleeves and a scrubbing of faces and hands. While this was 
going on I took occasion to survey the room. In the corner oppo- 
site the wash trough was a little apartment partitioned off and con- 
taining a cooking-stove and utensils. On a table outside were nu- 
merous tin or pewter-cups which a woman was washing. Here in win- 
ter soup is made, each child paying one sou for a bowl of soup. In 
the middle of the large room was a stove, and around the sides of 
the room long benches, and on the walls, hung up, the children’s 

and cloaks. 
a = what most interested me was the lunch-baskets. These 
were mostly long baskets with two covers opening up in the middle. 
There were eighty or more standing side by side, forming an oblong 
rectangle around the stove. Almost every basket that I looked 
into contained a bottle of wine, perhaps holding a half-liter. These 
bottles were not emptied nor was the lunch all eaten. I noticed 
that during the washing process some of the children took a sly 
peep and ate a surreptitious bite. The wine is a mild claret, which 
every one drinks, although I did not suppose it was so indispensable 
as to be provided for such young children. After the washing the 
children were marshalled into their school-rooms,—some thirty-five 
of the older ones, under the head teacher, sitting at desks in one 
room; and the others, under two teachers, sitting on long benches 
without desks in another large room ; while three or four, too young 


your profess} 
Profession, you will have to exalt your co-workers and demand 


or them fair play and better pay,”’ or words to that effect, 


to be kept employed, were left in the dressing-room under charge 


of the bonne who was washing dishes. There were five persons in 
all occupied with these eighty or ninety children, At one end of the 
room, where the younger section sat, there was a flight of stairs 
running the whole width of the room. These are to afford seats 
for the children, rising one above another so that they can all see 
any charts or pictures which the teacher places on the frame in the 
middle of the room. 

The children are every hour marched around and allowed to sit 
alternately on these graded seats dr on the long benches, to relieve 
them by change. They displayed their proficiency in singing and 
counting, and the children of the higher class read and recited 
poetry in concert. They all appeared bright and interested, and 
weil instructed in simple things,—about animals, plants, ete. It 
seemed to me that there was no such severe taxing of the brain as 
in our schools ; that much less was expected of children of the same 
age; and. above all, that no such quiet and uniformity of posture 
was enforced as with us. In facet, everything which | have seen in 
Europe has impressed me with this belief, thet the demanding such 
rigid *‘ order ’’ and strict discipline in our primary schools, is one 
of the most serious causes of the various diseases among children 
and young people. For the sake of a uniform discipline and move- 
ment pleasing to the eye, we sacrifice freedom. Such a babel as 
one sees and hears in a French school, and such an absence of re- 
straint as one finds in Germany would be deemed cause for dis- 
missal of teachers for lack of discipline in America. Too much 
discipline in our primary schools is one great evil of the American 
school, it seems to me; and too few teachers for the number of 
children makes the discipline almost necessary, since it is impossible 
for one person to manage alone fifty or sixty children without sac- 
rificing the individual to the multitude. We shall do well to learn 
some lessons from the Old World in this respect. Ss. L. B. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— At the opening of Bryn Mawr College for Women, near Phil- 
adelphia, which took place on Wednesday, Sept. 23, Dr. James E. 
Rhoads, president of the college, told of the late Joseph W. Tay- 
lor, a member of the Society of Friends, by whose bequest the col- 
lege was founded, and described the curriculum chosen for it. 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, followed, and explained the 
**eroup system ’’ of studies, as it has been used in other colleges 
and is to be usedhere. President Chase of Haverford, the Friends 
College for Boys, near by, spoke cordial words of welcome to the 
** sister’? come to compete with his college, and then entered into a 
somewhat prolonged defence of the value of the study of Greek and 
Latin in colleges. Philip C, Garrett, of the board of trustees, said 
that there was no poem to be read, as is usual on such occasions, 
but he was most happy to introduce the greatest American poet, 
James Russell Lowell. Mr. Lowell told of the great kindness of 
the Friends to him when he came to Philadelphia, forty years ago, 
as the cause of his presence among them at the opening of a college 
under their care. As to the question of collegiate training, he pre- 
ferred to think of it not as a direct means of winning bread, but as 
something to sweeten during the rest of his life every mouthful of 
bread which a man should ever eat. ‘The guests then looked 
through the beautiful buildings, and after doing full justice to a 
bountiful lunch spread in the gymnasium, departed by their various 
trains, well pleased with the new college. 


— President A. J. White is not a clergyman; but he does not 
believe in shutting all religious teaching out of our chartered 
colleges. Let our young men listen to what he said in his valedic- 
tory address to the students of Cornell University : 

‘*T must speak on another question. If I thought that this uni- 
versity was simply to strengthen your intellect, | would pray that 
all these buildings might slide down this hill and into yonder lake. 
Do not try to be smart, but do everything that comes to your lot 
in a faithful and satisfactory manner. It is the object of Cornell 
University to strengthen men, both intellectually and morally. 
Do not fail to attend the sermons that are given in this chapel. I 
have spoken feelingly on this point every time that I ever addressed 
you, and [ repeat it again. In no other place in this country is 
there such a course presented as here. Attend them all. You 
cannot help but receive an impetus that will help to elevate your 
manliness and religious character.”’ 


—A bust of Elizabeth Fry has been unveiled at the Friend’s 
School in Providence. It is the work of William Theed, and is 
of Carrara marble, standing on a very beautiful pedestal, a Corin- 
thian shaft of Tennessee marble, about four feet in height. The 
typical Quaker cap of the period, a sort of bonnet of linen, the 
counterpart of that which Mrs. Fry is represented as wearing in all 
the paintings made of her, is worn, and from under its front the 
hair shows, the locks smoothed back, not evenly and perfectly 
smooth, but as if they had strayed over the forehead and a touch 
of the hand had parted them again to either side. The bonnet is 
tied under the chin. Over the shoulders and about the breast is 
drawn a Quaker shawl, the space between which is filled with a 
silk handkerchief. ‘The model for the cap was one that belonged 
to John Bright’s mother, and his sister wore the cap to give the 
sculptor his required sittings. 


— At one time I was staying in a house where the guest chamber 

contained among the furniture a little shelf of books. I have often 
thought of them since with a wonder that careful hostesses did not 
oftener provide the same. Nights when I could not sleep and morn- 
ings when I waited in my room for the breakfast bell I dipped into the 
contents,—a volume or two of poems, some short stories and inter- 
esting travels comprised the whole, and I found not the least pleas- 
ant part of my visit in those quiet moments by the window which 
overlooked the great old-fashioned garden. Any housekeeper could 
spare six or eight books from her library, and almost any guest 
would bless her for the thought. A little work-basket fully stocked ; 
pen, ink, and paper ready to hand,—the visitor cares nearly as 
much for as those fresh towels and extra coverings. —Good House- 
keeping. 
— Dr. Hitchcock, of Amherst College has this summer compiled 
a paper showing the results of the anthropemetric statistics he has 
taken on 691 students. Fifty-two measurements are taken of each 
man three times in his college course, and the object is to deter- 
mine whether the men are benefited physically by their training in 
the gymnasium. The mean results are classified according to age 
and show a gradual and steady increase in physical growth from 
the youngest to the oldest. When a man leaves college he is on the 
whole in a much better physical condifion than when he entered it. 
There is much interest taken in these statistics, and the doctor’s re- 
sults so far certainly tend to show an absolute gain from the pursu- 
ance of the system in use there. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES, 
Dr. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: ‘‘ It proves satisfactory as 
a nerve tonic; also in dyspeptic conditions of the stomach, with 
general debility, such as we find in overworked females, with ner- 
vous headache and its accompaniments.”’ 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TWENTY RULES FOR KEEPING SCHOOL. 


- Don’t scold. 

. Advance regularly. 

Keep your pupils busy. 

. Treat your pupils politely. 

No teacher can afford to be idle. 

Say little about your plans and aims. 

Thought should be the aim of all our work. 

Allow five minutes of each hour for conversation. 
Do not assign a lesson without knowing what is in it. 
Commend when you can; censure only when you 


10. 
must. 

11. Attempt no more than you think you can carry 
through. 

12. The most unpromising pupil should receive the most 
careful attention. 

13. Education should be modified by the different tastes 
and talent of the pupil. 

14. Every teacher can do something to improve the 
educational climate about him. 

15. The ideal of education is the development of the 
human being, mind and soul. 

16. There is no more necessary work than the teaching 
of hygiene in the public schools. 

17. The natural tone of voiceis the only one that should 
ever be used in the school-room. 

18. Don’t forget that your pupils are rational beings, 
and that they have a code of rights that should be re- 
spected. 

19. The true way to instruct a child,—the only way to 
develop and train his mind,—is to find out what the child 
wants. 

20. The quickest and best way for teachers to reach 
commanding and paying positions in their professions is 
to qualify themselves by every means in their power.— 
Eclectic Journal of Education. 


SPELLING. 


BY LIZZIE E. MORSE, NO. EASTON, MASS. 


It is settled that we teachers need a spelling-book, or 
rather, that our scholars need one: but where can we find 
one exactly to our minds? We all know the old proverb, 
“Tf you want a thing well done, do it yourself;” so I 
think every teacher who desires a good spelling-book 
should make it herself, and make a new one every year. 
It is so tiresome and dull to use the old one, and there isa 
certain excitement about the new one. Keep the old ones 
for reference, but make new ones. I believe that we 
should have a spelling-book which should be especially for 
spelling,—reading-books won’t answer the purpose ; lan- 
guage-books do not accomplish what we wish. Each 
spelling-lesson should contain sentences and words. 

We have just begun another year of labor, and I have 
begun my spelling-book. Wouldn’t you like a sample of 
it? I prepare it each morning for the day on which it is 
to be used. Each day I teach a proverb, which is also 
learned as part of the spelling-lesson. 

Monday, the seventh of September. Have you had a 
nice vacation? How glad we were to come to school!” 

* Haste makes waste.” 


pleasant beautiful lovely 
fair splendid charming 
sunny chilly delightful 
cool 


Tuesday, the eighth of September. Did you see the 
pictures of the two yachts? The English boat is the 
“ Genesta,” and ours the “ Puritan.” 

“* Many hands make light work.” 


sloop’ canoe skiff 
schooner cutter yawl 
sail-boat frigate gondola 
steamer 


Wednesday, the ninth of September. Did you hear 
about the accident? Was the carriage much damaged ? 
“ All is not gold that glitters.” 


muggy misty moist 
sultry unpleasant sticky 
rainy cloudy dull 
foggy 


Thursday, the tenth of September, Several new lamp- 


“A bird in hand is worth two in the bush.” 


handsome apron break 
cousin couple dropped 
aunt stepped writing 
mamma 


Friday, the eleventh of September. You musn’t eat 
too many pears. Did you go nutting in Mr. Brown’s 
woods 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 


double ruler naughty 
stopped crayon knuckles 
chalk laughing wrists 
recite 


I dictate the sentences, put them upon the board, re- 
quiring the children to follow me and write them on their 
slates. I then describe each word of my list and get some 
one to tell me what it is, then put it on the board. 

For Monday’s lesson I simply asked them for words 
descriptive of the day, and they finally gave the ten that 
I had prepared ; jine, nice, fall, were also given; but I 
explained that those were too easy to study, and accepted 
only the others. The same for Wednesday’s lesson. (I 
wonder if you remember the day when you could scarcely 
write upon the boards, for moisture.) 

The lesson is put upon the board soon after school begins 
in the morning; a time is given to study it,—that is, each 
class copies it twice while the other class is reciting some 
other lesson ; then at the close of school it is recited. 

I have each word spelled orally, and then used in a 
sentence, to be sure that the right meaning is in the child’s 
mind. Then the lesson is covered (by a spring curtain or 
cloth blackboard), and I dictate it exactly as it was upon 
the board. 

My way of correction is different from anything I have 
ever seen, and it seems to be good. I examine a slate, 
and if it is correct allow the owner to be dismissed ; if in- 
correct I simply say, “ Mistake,”’ and require him to find 
it himself. I am very particular, and call an é not dotted 
or a ¢ not crossed a mistake. Children must be taught to 
be careful. After looking at all the slates in school I wait 
a few minutes, and many children will find their errors, 
which are more from carelessness than want of knowledge. 
There are always a few who have not learned the lesson, 
and for them I uncover it and permit them to find the 
mistakes by looking at the board. 

One of my teachers came to me, the first day of the 
term, and asked if I would get her a book with sentences 
in it for spelling. My reply was, that sentences were 
happening all the time. 

What child was not interested in the race? When was 
there ever a better chance to teach the word yacht? Not 
only yacht, but nearly ever other kind of boat, was men- 
tioned in the papers at that time, and the children’s inter- 
est was excited as it won’t be again at present. 

Since then there has been the death of “ Jumbo;” there 
is the chance to teach elephant, accident, collision, and 
other words. But one doesn’t have to wait for such 
chances ; they are coming all the time; one should utilize 
them as they come. 

Of course I do not keep up that date business through 
the whole year. When every child in school can spell the 
days of the week, the number of the day and the month, 
I stop and put something else in its place. Very soon I 
shall begin the use of quotation-marks; then shall try 
each day to give a sentence requiring them. I gradually 
give longer lessons,—each day try to give one sentence 
requiring a question-mark. I crowd in as many abbrevi- 
ations as possible, as doesn’t, haven’t, isn’t, didn’t, Mr., 
Mrs., Dr. I give a great deal of practice on too, two, 
which, sure, until, whether, weather, ete. Every teacher 
knows the words that are the plague of her life; I needn’t 
name them. 

I have tried to give a sample of my daily spelling 
lessons. The greater part of the words which I shall give 
the rest of the term will be those which I have found mis- 
spelled on their slates when they write their daily language 
lesson. I get quite a list every day. Don’t growl about 
correcting. I correct their slates several times a day. 

There are sixty-six scholars in my room. Come and 
see them. 


— Memory, like a purse, if it be overfull that it cannot 


shut, all will drop out of it.—Zhomas Fuller, 


posts have been erected. Is the library open in the fore-) TWENTY QUESTIONS ON METHODS IN 
noon ? NUMBER.—(I.) 


(Questions from New York Board of Regents for Examination of Teachers. 


1. State three important questions to be considered in 
the teaching of number. 

2. Name four things necessary to be known in the teach- 
ing of any subject. 

3. State the necessity of correct definitions. 

4. Illustrate defects by examination of the common def- 
inition of number. 

5. State the manner in which the limitations of number 
are-made. 

6. What can be done with number? Illustrate. 

7.‘ From these illustrations, account for addition, mul- 
tiplication, subtraction, and division. 

8. Should the four processes be taught together? Give 
reasons. 

9. What are the most points in the teaching of any 
subject ? 

10. In what does the teaching of arithmetic consist ? 

11. How should number be taught ? 


12. Give outline of work. 

13. Name usual defects in elementary methods of 
teaching number. 

14. How is a perception of objects obtained ? 

15. How is a perception of number obtained? Of 
what does a child’s knowledge of number at first con- 
sist? How is his knowledge of number increased ? 

16. Name three stages of elementary work. 

17. Define counting; name common errors made in 
counting. Illustrate. Show how the errors may be 
avoided. 

18. What should addition tables contain? [Illustrate 
manner of forming them. How many additions should 
they contain ? 

19. What should constitute the first year’s work in 
number? How should numbers from one to ten (1 to 10) 
be taught? Illustrate. 

20. How should numbers above ten be taught? How 
does the work differ from the first year’s work ? 


NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC. 


“ Take five blocks: put one block with five blocks.” It 
is, perhaps, useless to make separate suggestions about 
the teaching of each number to ten inclusive, still I am 
sure that every primary teacher and supervisor should 
make the teaching of each of these numbers a very care- 
ful and prolonged study. 

Numbering is an essential thought-element ; therefore 
the learning of a number enhances power to think, just so 
far as limiting things by ones is concerned. 

The facts in six are: 1+ 5, 6—1,6— 5,2 + 4, 
6 — 2,6 —4, 3+ 3, 2 3's, 6 + 3, 6 +2, 4 of 6, 4 of 
6. These facts or judgments are to be discovered in six. 

Then, by constant repetition, they should sink into un- 
conscious or automatic action ; that is, when a particular 
relation of numbers is to be used in thinking, no mental 
action beyond a slight one of recollection should be neces- 
sary. 

The number of repetitions needed to sink any particu- 
lar fact into automatic action depends entirely upon the 
result of each separate act ; and each result is determined 
by the stimulus that aroused the act. 

A child who, by measuring, discovers that there are 3 
quarts in 6 pints, will thereby learn that there are 3 2’s 
in 6, and that 3 2’s are 6, with very few repetitions. 

The more limitations by ones of real, practical things 
the pupil is called upon to make, the less the number of 
bare repetitions of words will be necessary. 


— A pupil should be able to write plain, correct En- 
glish, with due attention to spelling, penmanship, punctu- 
ation, capitals, paragraphing, clearness of expression, and 
accuracy in the use of words. It is a lamehtable fact that 
many graduates of high schools and colleges are not able 
to write a creditable letter. It is the uniform testimony 
of journalists that few manuscripts are received that can 
be placed in the hands of a compositor without correction. 
Any one who has an extensive correspondence with minis- 


ters, lawyers, and other professional men, who are re- 
garded as leaders of society, is astonished to find so many 
glaring mistakes.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


— 
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: NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


To TEACHERS.—§ 9. Section four, title eleven of said act is 
hereby amended to read as follows : ; 

¢ 4. The superintendent of public instruction may establish such 
regulations in regard to certificates of qualifications or recommend- 
ation, which may be issued by school commissioners, as will in his 
judgment furnish incentives and encouragement to teachers to at- 
tend the institutes; and the closing of his school by a teacher for 
the time during whieh an institute shall be held in and for the 
county or school commissioner district in which his school is, and 
which institute he shall have attended during the time for which he 
closed his school, shall not work a forfeiture of the contract under 
which he is teaching. 

$ 10, Seetion five, title eleven of said act is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

$5. The trustees of every school district are hereby directed to 
give the teacher or teachers employed by them the whole of the 
time spent by such teacher or teachers in attending at any regular 
session or sessions of an institute in a county embracing the school 
district, or a part thereof, without deducting anything from his or 
their wages for the time so spent. 

The plain intent of the law given above is that all teachers should 
be present and avail themselves of the instruction given, and this 
the commisssioners expect, 

A teacher may inflict corporal punishment upon a pupil for pur- 
poses of correction, but should use great discretion. 


To TrustEEsS. — A perusal of the foregoing, addressed to 
teachers especially, will indicate what your duty is to your teach- 
ers and to the state in the matter of institutes. As such is the in- 
tent of the law, the commissioner can but expect the attendance of 
every teacher during the coming session. 

‘Trustees should see that the school-house is clean and comfortable 
and that the out-buildings are in good condition. Encourage the 
teachers and children by frequently visiting the school. 

A trustee may be removed from office for willful neglect of duties 
by the superintendent of public instruction. 

“The trustee has the sole eustody of the school-house and appur- 
tenances. 

The trustee alone has authority to expel a pupil from school for 
habitual miseonduct or when afflicted with a contagious disease. 

Trustees may at any time levy a tax for balance of teacher’s 
wages after the public money has been expended. 

‘Trustees have sole power to hire teachers and determine the 
wages to be paid, and are not bound by a vote of the district in re- 
gard to the same. 

A trustee cannot legally employ a teacher who has not an unex- 
pired license to teach. 


TWO RECENT COURT DECISIONS. 


Dirkins vs. Goss: Supreme Court, Missouri, — 1. A teacher 
employed to conduct a school, from the very nature of his employ- 
ment, has a right to adopt reasonable rules to promote good order 
and discipline. 

2. A rule prohibiting profane language, quarreling and fighting 
among the pupils, both on their way home and before parental con- 
trol is resumed, is a reasonable rule. 

3. A teacher having such a rule, and punishing an infraction of 
it by switching the guilty pupil, is not liable for an assault. 


STATE EX. REL. V8. BOARD OF EDUCATION, Fonp pu LAc: 
Supreme Court, Wisconsin. — School boards and boards of edu- 
cation have important duties to discharge, and we have no disposi- 
tion, as our decisions show, to cireumscribe their powers in too nar- 
row acompass. The statute clothes them with power to make all 
needful rules for the government of the schools within their respect- 
ive jurisdictions, and to suspend any pupil from the privileges of 
the school for non-compliance with the rules, established by them, 
or by the teacher with their consent. While from the necessity of 
the case much discretion must be left to these boards as to the nat- 
ure of the rules which are prescribed, yet it cannot fairly be claimed 
that the boards are uncontrolled in the exercise of their discretion 
and judgment-upon the subject. The rules and regulations made 
must be reasonable and proper, or, in the language of the statute, 
‘needful’? for the government, good order and efficiency of the 
schools,—such as will best advance the pupils in their studies, tend 
to their education and mental improvement and promote their in- 
terest and welfare. But the rules and regulations must relate to 
these objects. The boards are not at liberty to adopt rules relat- 
ing to other subjects according to their humor or fancy, and make 
a disobedience of such a rule by a pupil cause for his suspension or 
expulsion. We therefore think the rule or regulation requiring the 
pupil to bring up wood for use in the school-room was one which 
the board had no right to make and enforce. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


THe TRIALS OF A SCHOOLMISTRESS. — Teacher (in mental 
arithmetic ) — Lf {[there. were three peaches on the table, Johnny, 
and your little sister should eat one of them, how many would be left ? 

Johnny—How many little sisters would be left ? 

Tr. — Now listen, Johnny. If there were three peaches on the 
table, and your little sister should eat one, how many would be left ? 
Johuny — We ain’t had a peach in the house this year, let alone 

ree. 

: Lonel We are only supposing the peaches to be on the table, 
anny. 

Johnny —Then they wouldn’t be real peaches ? 

Te acher — No. 

Johnny — Would they be preserved peaches ? 

Teacher — Certainly not. 

Johnny — Pickled peaches ? 

Teacher —No, no. There wouldn’t be any peaches at all, I told 
you, Johnny ; we only suppose the three peaches to be there. 

Johnny —Then there wouldn’t be any peaches, of course. F 

Teacher —Now, Johnny, put that knife in yonr pocket or I will 
take it away, and pay attention to what I am saying. We imagine 
three peaches to be on the table. 

Johnn y— Yes. 

Tr. — And your little sister eats on of them and then goes away. 

Johnny — Yes, but she wouldn’t go away until she had finished 

three. You don’t known my little sister. 

Teacher — But suppose your mother was there and wouldn’t let 
her eat but one ? 

Johnny — Mother’s out of town and won’t be back till next week. 

Teacher (sternly)—Now, Johnny, I will put the question 
nce more, and if you do not answer it correctly I shall keep you 
after school. If three peaches were on the table and your little 
me were to eat one of them, how many would be left ? 
ry vhnny (straightening up) — There wouldn’t be any peaches left ; 

d grab the other two. 

3 Teacher (touching the bell )—The scholars are now dismissed, 
‘ohuny White will remain where he is,—New York Sun, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex- 
geneese in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cannot promise 
4 nie pe rejected MSS.,or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands it. 


A HELP IN PERCENTAGE. 


; In teaching this subject I presume each one has been troubled 
in spirit at the calm satisfaction of some pupil, in stating that he 
divided or multiplied to obtain a certain result, without recognizing 
the necessity or principle which demanded that operation, and no 
other, in a particular case. As all subjects considered under Per- 
centage are based on the principles of multiplication, I have found 
the following the most convenient analysis to require, drawing from 
the pupil the required factor. If they use x for the required quan- 
tity, the teacher can see at a glance whether the principle was un- 
derstood, and, by their reserving another column for answers, see 
if the operation was carried out properly. 


2 
Multiplica-| Multipli- 3 6 
tion. cand, x Product. Sum. Difference.| Answer 
Percent’ge| Base. "Per cent. Percent’ge 
Gain or Gain. If gain If loss 
loss. Cost. Rate. Loss. sell. price.'sell. price. 


Interest. | Principal.) Time. | mterest. 


Rate. 
Present Present 
worth. worth. | True dise’t 
Time plus 
Discount. 
e. 
Premium Buying pr. Buying pr. 
Exchange. Rate. or | frat? if 
discount. premium.| discount. 
Brokerage Veins of Rate. Brokerage 


Stocks. 1 plus sate. Commis’n. 


Insurance. Rate, Insurance. 
Value of 
Taxes property. Rate. Tax. |! 


ANECDOTE OF GOV. GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 


When, on his accession to the governor’s chair, he found Horace 
Mann struggling in his earliest, arduous efforts, not so much to re- 
form as to entirely remake the system of public schools, he gave 
him his heartiest cobperation. In this connection, an incident most 
characteristic of the governor is told in Mr. Mann’s biography. In 
1845 Mr. Mann determined upon the experiment, which has proved 
very successful, of holding teachers’ institutes all over the state. 
There were to be four that year, and, as if to ‘‘ take the bull by 
the horns,’’ the first or second was fixed at Pittsfield, which Mr. 
Mann described as lying, in the geography of public schools, in the 
** Aretic regions, above the line heretofore of perpetual congela- 
tion.” The institute was appointed in a central school-house, and 
a hundred teachers were expected to meet at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon. Governor Briggs and Secretary Mann went to the 
school-room at seven o’clock and found it unswept and repulsive. 
The governor borrowed two brooms at a neighboring house, and 
the two eminent public officers swept and garnished the house to 
prepare it for a class by whom it had been left dirty. The succes- 
sors of the teachers of that day are reaping the advantage of that 
cleansing, as well as much more of a metaphorical kind, and have 
learned to be fastidious as to neat school-rooms every day. ‘The 
county is no longer below the freezing point in its intelligent inter- 
est in public schools. 


SPECIMEN OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE WORK. 


The following is a copy, verbatim, ete., of a letter received from 
a committee-man, or trustee, or school director, or whatever the 
officer was called in his state; names only are omitted : 
, Nov the 27 ’82 
if i had of nonit in time i would of tryed to of hyared you 
but i did not know what you would teach for i should had to git 
answer back from you and that would make it to lait as our School 
shshould comence next monday i hant sean Miss yet you cau 
Write back the least you will teach for & pay your fair to 
and i way [the rest is unreadable). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— In the sentence, ‘‘ Pay what you owe,’’ how would the word 
‘*what’’ be disposed of without changing into the equivalent ex- 
pression that which”’ ? 

Your correspondent claims that to substitute an equivalent ex- 
pression does not logically dispose of the word required to be parsed. 
It would be just as sensible to parse the definition of any word, and 
say that the word had been parsed, as to adopt the method usually 
followed with the word *‘ what.”? It seems to me that, in the sen- 
tence given, ‘‘ what’ should be parsed as an adjective limiting a 
noun understood. Is there any authority for so doing? If so, 
what ? JosepH HENRY. 


Fort Custer, Mont, Ter., 1885. 


— Can you give any information as to the amount of water in 


vegetables ? 

Ans.—An apple weighing five oz. deprived of water weighs less 
than ;%;of anoz. A bushel of potatoes weighing 56 Ibs. ditto weighs 
less than 17 Ibs. 

The average annual amount of rain upon a single square mile in 
New England is 97,824,400 cubic feet, or a cube measuring 450 feet 
on aside. This mass would weigh 6,052,712,800 Ibs., or 3,026,356 
tons. ‘To haul such an amount with four-horse teams, at 4 tons to 
a load, would take 3,026,356 horses. Supposing each team to oc- 
ceupy 50 feet, they would form a line 5,565 miles in length,—more 
than twice the distance from Boston to San Francisco; or, of rail- 
road trains, at 300 tons to an engine, it would require 10,088 trains. 
To transport it to a certain place, a train must arrive with 300 tons 
every 45 minutes, night and day, for 300 working days in the year. 


QUERIES. 
MOVING TRAIN PROBLEM. 

1. As a train starts from ene station a man enters the rear car. 
He walks the entire length of the train, one mile, and reaches the 
front platform as the train stops at a station twenty miles distant 
from its starting-point. The engine is in front of the station at 
each stop. How far did the man walk, how far did the train carry 


him, and how far did he go ? 


2, Under the same conditions otherwise, suppose the man to 


enter at the front end of the train and walk to the rear platform of 
the last car. Answer the same queries. A. M. M. 


— Can you tell me who is the author of the following lines : 


os iy wants are many, and, if told, 
‘ould muster many a score; 
And, were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should wish for more,” 


I have an impression that they were written by J. Q. Adams, but 
do not know where to find the poem of which | think they are a 
part. M. A. Houmes, Lee, Mass. 

[Who will answer ?] 


— I am anxious to obtain some information about the Boston 
Correspondence School of Greek, and it has been suggested to me 
to apply to Te JOURNAL. If you can give me any information, 
or tell me where to apply for any, I shall be most grateful. 


E. J. Burns, 
[Write to R. L. Perkins, Boston, Mass. } 


— 1. In the sentence, ‘‘ If they do not come, I shall neither wait 
nor return,’’ in what mood is the verb *‘ come’’ ? 

2. Who was the ‘‘ great Major Molineaux”’ referred to in the 
prelude to Longfellow’s ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn” ? 


— Will some subscriber name five of the greatest benefactors of 
education in America, and give reasons for considering them such ? 
Dana, Iil., 1885. J. W. DILLER, 

— Will you please explain Tennyson’s meaning in the lin 
“ And the jingling of the guinea helps the wounds that Honor feels " ? 
McKinney, Tex., 1885. READER, 
[ Will some one please answer ?] 


— Will some subscriber who has had experience in the matter 
pre a practical article on ‘*‘ Manual Training’’ in connection 
with school and college education ? It should, in order to be of 
use, give details of what should be taught, cost of workshop, ete. 

K 


PERSONAL. 


— The anniversary of the 80th birthday of Prof. James Bushee 
was very pleasantly celebrated at his home in Union Village, R. 1., 
Oct. 15, by a company of nearly 200 which gathered to do him honor. 
A large number of those gathered had at some time been pupils of 
this venerable teacher of 58 years. The professor called the assem- 
blage to order at 3.30 in the afternooa by the tinkling of the same 
bell used half a century ago to call some of these same boys and 
girls to their school tasks, then read a selection of psalms from the 
same book used fifty years ago. After welcoming his old pupils 
and friends, prayer was offered by Rev. J. H. Parshley, 
followed by a characteristic address by Oscar B. Mowry, Esq. 
Brief addresses were made by A. P. Marble, superintendent of 
public schools, Worcester; C. B. Metcalf of Highland Military 
Academy, Worcester ; Stephen Brownell, Cyrus Arnold, Miss Ide, 
Edward I. Nickerson, Isaac R. Hadman, Olney Arnold, Dr. James 
Aldrich, and H. H. Metcalf. Poems were given by Mrs. Cheney 
of Worcester, and Miss Belle Hotchkiss of North Smithfield. An 
elegant birthday cake was presented the professor by Mrs. William 
H. Andrews, and a generous donation was made up among the 
guests for him. A fine collation was served at six in the evening, 
after which a general good time among the reminiscences of the 
past was enjoyed. 

— At a recent meeting of the corporation of Yale College, 
President Noah Porter gave notice of his intention to retire at the 
close of the present academic year. Dr. Porter has been connected 
with the college about 41 years,—two years as a tutor, soon after his 
graduation in 1831; 25 years as professor, from 1846 to 1871, and® 
since that time as president. He succeeded the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
D. Woolsey, who retired in 1871. Dr. Porter was born December 
14, 1811, and will therefore retire shortly before completing his 
75th year. 

— Rev. Dr. Curry, the new Minister to Madrid, emphatically 
contradicts the reports that he treated Union soldiers cruelly while 
in ecommond at Andersonville. Dr. Curry was never in Anderson- 
ville in his life, and never had command of any federal prisoners, 
except such as he captured, and those he urned over at once. 

— The Georgia papers have highly indorsed, and largely copied, 
Dr. Mayo’s late paper, published in EDUCATION, treating of edu- 
cation in the south. Indeed Georgia and the southland is fast be- 
ing placed under obligations to the Bicknell Educational Publica- 
tions,—but they are only kindly obligations. 

— The annual report of the schools of Denver, Colorado, has a 
very flattering notice of Miss Barrett, who has just retired from the 
profession, and who was formerly a successful teacher in New 
Haven, Conn. 

— Rev. Wilson Phrener, D.D., the well-known preacher and 
friend of education, after a pastorate of thirty-five years, has resigned 
his position as pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Sing Sing, N.Y. 


— Mr. Carl Lewis, son of Principal Lewis of New Haven, Conn., 
has gone to Germany for a year of study. 


THE DEATH OF MCCLELLAN. 


Another of the great war captains is called away. From appar- 
ently perfect health and in the prime of activity, George B. Me- 
Clellan goes to join the growing majority of the defenders of the 
Union. It is with grief that we write the words, grief on ac- 
count of his family, on account of his friends, and on account of 
the country, which can ill afford to lose a man of character and 
high principle. It was his fortune to inspire enthusiasm and strong 
personal attachment, but when a man dies and we come to reckon 
up what he was and what he accomplished, there is nothing more 
satisfactory as we stand about his grave than the reflection that he 
made himself beloved by those who knew him. 

What we like to remember of McClellan at this moment is that 
he was a man of character. He .was always truthful, he always 
meant to be jnst, he had unflinching moral courage. He had the 
great qualities of simplicity and directness. There was in him 
neither envy nor suspicion ; he had the same loyalty in his friend- 
ships that he had for his country, and those who knew him best 
never heard him speak evil of any one. He felt keenly injustice 
and the imputation of wrong motives to himsolf, but he was among 
all men most singularly free from any expression of enmity. His 
nature was magnanimous, free from pettiness and personal ramcor 
and bitterness. This was not simply because of his good nature 
and geniality,—and he was the most cordial, genial, and companion- 
able of men.— but it was based on principle, on solid, lucid char- 
acter. He was a Christian man, who squared his whole life by a 
serene faith in the vital principles of the Christian religion. 

Here is a military hero, filling important pages in his country’s 
history, for whose life no private allowances or apologies have to be 


made. He had that great requisite for this life and the next,— 
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Publishers’ Notes, 


Boston, Nov. 5, 1885. 


THE attention of school officials is calledto our new de- 
partment, under the title, “ Notes for School Officers.” 
It is our intention to make this column of practical value 
to all officers of schools,—superintendents, supervisors, 
committees, directors, and trustees. We.shall be pleased 
to receive from them items for this column, judicial decis- 
ions, news of interest, personal matters, or anything relat- 
ing to duties of school officers which would be of general 
interest. 


TeacHers are reminded that our new column of 
“ Notes for School Officers”’ may prove of quite as much 
interest to them as to the official department. They are 
not only invited to examine it from week to week, but es- 
pecially to call the attention of their officers to it, and to 
solicit subscriptions for Tak JOURNAL from their friends, 
whether teachers, committees, or good citizens. All 
classes in the community need to have their interest in 
schools and school matters quickened, and their knowl- 
edge increased. 


Governor Rostyson has issued his proclamation ap- 
pointing Thursday, the twenty-sixth of November, as a day 
of public Thanksgiving. This ancient custom carries with 
it many pleasant associations and bright and Christian 
memories. We counsel all teachers in the Old Bay State 
to keep the festival in the spirit of the fathers, and, on 
the two following days, to attend the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Boston. 


WE have been pleased to notice the generous response 
to our proposition to furnish, till Nov. 1, a copy of Payne’s 
work free for a new subscription. We will forward, post- 
paid, to any subscriber who, before Dec. 1, will send to us 
one new subscriber to THE JouRNAL with the price, two 
dollars and fifty cents, a copy of Orcutt’s School-keeping, 
How to Do It, or of Mowry’s Talks With My Boys. 
Get your next-door neighbor to subscribe. We believe 
that hunditeds of names may be added in this way to our 
subscription list in November, and that in so doing we 
shall be conferring a favor upon him who receives the 
subscription and upon him who subscribes. Both of these 
books are now in their second edition. 


Tue celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Franklin School in Boston, last Sat- 
urday, is a reminder of what that city owes to the men of 
a century ago; and more especially does it bring to mind 
the connection, in various ways, of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin with the public school system of Boston. 

Born on Milk street, just under the droppings of the 
Old South Church, attending the public school of that 


day, always remembering with interest and gratitude the 
advantage he received in those early years of his life, he 
founded the system of Franklin medals, established a fund 
for poor apprentices, and, in 1785, when he had become 
famous for his philosophical experiments and his diplom- 
atic service abroad, this city gave one of her schools 
his name, to keep that name prominently before the youth 
of Boston. The metropolis of New England deserves 
honor for the prominent part she played in establishing 
in this country a broad system of public schools. 


WE are glad to announce that the readers of the Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTION receive a large accession to their ranks 
by the consolidation which the publishers have effected 
with The Educational Weekly of Indiana. This impor- 
tant paper, edited by J. M. Olcott, Esq., now superinten- 
dent of schools of Greencastle, Ind., and published by Mr. 
C. S. Oleott, will, in the future, be merged in Tur Jour- 
NAL, and, by the union, we hope to give greater breadth 
and strength to the work which we are doing throughout 
the country. No better evidence exists that our JOURNAL 
is broadly national than in the fact that the Central West, 
as well as the regions beyond, recognize that we are lib- 
eral in our policy, progressive in our views, and thoroughly 
devoted to the best interests of American educators and 
education. In union there is strength, and we hope to 
illustrate the maxim and principle more fully in the future 
plans and operations of our publications. Next week the 
details of our arangements for our 5000 new subscribers 
thus added from the Great Northwest will be given, and 
we shall take pleasure in beginning our weekly visits to 
so many new homes in the Ohio Valley and Lake states. 


Presipent Exot, at the Schoolmasters’ Club, con- 

sidered uniformity an unmixed evil; necessary, 
perhaps, to some extent, but to be avoided so 
far as_ possible. He proposed -that his elective 
system, which he claims was not original with 
him, but the credit of which he ascribes to President 
Jefferson, should be introduced into all grades of schools. 
That children should study only what they have a natural 
propensity for ; that instead of putting a child to master 
a subject that is “hard,” difficult, uncongenial to him, 
he should be set to doing what he likes,—what is con- 
genial to him, what he enjoys best. 
But may we not inquire whether, if the “ soft snaps” 
are so popular with young men in college, the same 
principle will not hold in primary schools. If the 
child of five or six finds the alphabet and reading 
“hard” and uncongenial, of course he will not “ elect” to 
study reading. If the boy of fourteen finds the Latin 
paradigms and Cesar difficult and “uncongenial ” to him 
of course he must drop Latin and take French, which 
will be more “ congenial” to his natural aptitude. 

Does not every one know that the child or the man 
likes to do what he succeeds in doing, and that no child 
knows beforehand in what his greatest success is to be 
found. 


Prestpent Exror of Harvard is reported as saying, in 
substance, that it were a great loss to the country if the 
ten bright boys in a school were kept back by the ninety 
dull ones. Is this quite clearly shown by the experience 
and observation of our teachers? Is it not true that the 
bright boys,—precocious, easy to learn,—are usually of a 
nervous temperament, and ought to be kept back rather 
than pushed forward? Are we prepared to adopt the 
principle that the ten quickest, brightest boys should be 
stimulated to more rapid advancement? Is it true, also, 
that the school is primarily for the ten bright pupils rather 
than for the ninety dull ones? We do not mean to join 
with the common remark that valedictorians are never 
heard from afterwards for we believe it to be false. 
Many of our best scholars and most successful literary, 
scientific, and professional men were among the highest 
grade scholars in college. There is in life no premium 
on dullness as such. But there is a diversity of gifts, and 
it is well for the community that this is so. We have 
known a young man in college to sit down and weigh the 
circumstances and estimate the chances, and get the ad- 
vice of his friends who knew him best, whether he should 
try for the valedictory or not. He knew perfectly well 
what qualities of mind would be disciplined, what habits 


of study would be promoted, by striving for that bookish- 


ness, that exactness of detail,— that cram, if you please, 
which would be necessary to win the laurels of the class. 
He knew that this exactness of scholarship which would 
be promoted by such a course would serve him well 
in certain future walks in life. He knew, also, at what 
expense this result would be gained. This would be 
reached by that kind of “dig,” as the college boys call it, 
which would leave him very little time for general read- 
ing, for a broad culture, for wide scholarship. True, this 
may be left till subsequent years, and, for certain avenues 
of the higher walks of life, this would be an advantage ; 
but does he wish to forego the wider range at this period 
of life for the advantages that will come to him through 
the more critical and exact study of the books in the cur- 
riculum. Edward Everett and Wendell Phillips, James 
Russell Lowell and Henry W. Longfellow were of more 
service to the world than. they could have been but for 
their careful, critical, exact, and ripe scholarship during 
the college curriculum. On the other hand, no amount 
of such study would have prepared General Grant or 
President Lincoln for the work which they were to ac- 
complish. 

Once more. Is it true that the first duty of the school 
is to the ten bright boys ? 

It is a well-known principle that slow growth is the 
strongest. Jonah’s gourd grew up in a night, but only to 
wither ina day. Not the soft, quick growing white pine 
or poplar is desired for the stout ship’s keel and ribs, but 
the oak which takes a century to bring to full size and 
strength. So of human life and growth. Some men 
reach their maturity at twenty-five or thirty years of age 
and never develop beyond that, while other men increase 
in intellectual and moral stature and strength till they are 
fifty, sixty, and beyond. 

Is it not the business of the teacher to study the mate- 
rial which he has to work upon, and te so shape it as to 
fit the place in life it is designed to fill? ‘Too many square 
plugs are put into round holes. A sledge-hammer is not 
needed to break a pipe-stem, nor is a gimlet the proper 
instrument to bore an auger-hole. The ninety have their 
full rights which the teacher is certainly bound to respect. 
Bright boys need less of the teacher’s care and attention, 
but the duller ones furnish the best opportunity for his 
skill and ability. We should hardly dare to affirm that 
the first duty of an instructor is toward the ten rather 
than the ninety. 


LAME LOGIC. 


Some of our newspaper friends seem to have a wonder- 
ful facility for jumping to conclusions in educational affairs. 
The Providence Evening Telegram tells a story,—that a 
lawyer advertised for a clerk at a salary of $500 a year, 
and was straightway overwhelmed by an avalanche of fifty 
replies,—‘“‘ a large proportion of the applicants announcing 
themselves as graduates of the Providence High School,” 
and several of them already in professional life. Now, as 
carpenters and masons in Providence earn $15 a week, 
the logic seems impregnable that the school money should 
be “ equally divided,” and half the graduates of the high 
school should be turned out able to get a living by me- 
chanical and similar kinds of labor ; not being compelled 
to swallow the “mass of stuff” that the unfortunate pu- 
pils of the Providence High School are compelled to gulp 
down, like the children in the institution patronized by Mr. 
Oliver Twist. 

Now, what does this statement signify? First, how 
many of the fifty were actual graduates of the boys’ de- 
partment of the Providence High School, and what was 
their standing there? Even Brown University graduates 
failures ; and no sensible man expects that the best school 
can “create a soul under the ribs of death.”” Until each 
of these cases is studied, such a fact has no more to do 
with a theory of education than the wandering off into 
sin of fifty Rhode Island boys brought up in any re- 
spectable church in the state. 

Second, has anybody gone over the entire list of boys 
and girls graduated from the excellent high school of 
Providence, and followed their personal career? We 
once did that with a large high school, and the published 
results made short work with this persistent nagging the 
institution as a manufactory of good-for-nothings. Is the 
Providence press, which is specially given to this style of 


criticism, ready to go into such an examination for the 
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last twenty years, and, after publishing the complete re- 
sults, persist in the demand that this, the only free second- 
ary school of the second city in New England, shall be 
changed to a semi-technical school, warranted to turn out 
half its graduates, of both sexes, qualified to “ honestly 
and most quickly begin to get a living,” by mechanical 
pursuits ? 

Third, who knows how many such graduates would 
succeed in earning even $15 a week in any mechanical 
occupation? The percentage of failure in this depart- 
ment of life is as great as in the professions. Unless the 
city chose to go into a thorough technical school and sift 
applicants for graduation by a ruthless examination, it 
would have no security against such failure. 

Fourth, if half the pupils in our schools could be turned 
out ready made mechanics, how many could earn even 
$10 a week. These extreme “ use of tools” advocates 
seem to forget that every trade, as well as profession, 
may be overstocked. With the swift progress of ma- 
chinery, whole classes of old-time, tolerable mechanics are 
dispensed with. The men who best know tell us that we 
only need the training of skilled workmen, and the best 
basis for such training is a thorough common school edu- 
cation. 

A city like Providence does need a great, endowed in- 
stitution of this sort, for both sexes, which its wealthy 
citizens ean well afford to establish. But we observe that 
some kinds of wealthy men prefer to reduce the public 
school to a poor man’s arrangement for giving the three 
R’s to “ the masses,” turning out children of twelve years 
old “ fit to get a living,” and reducing the high school to 
a school of trades, rather than face the question of organ- 
izing the only form of industrial education really de- 
manded by the country. 

Fifth, it is a common fallacy that every crowded city 
is bound to supply work for all the graduates of its public 
schools. Every American city is, to-day, over-burdened 
in this respect. Of the school graduates the ablest, or 
those backed by influence, alone get places at home. 
Thousands go forth and succeed, often in the highest. degree, 
where there is room. But there is always left a certain 
number who, either from lack of enterprise or imperative 
circumstances, insist on remaining where they are not 
needed and battering at every door for employment. It 
is not so bad a thing to get established in a good lawyer’s 
office, with all which that includes, for $500 a year. To 
argue from this residuum of the schools against their effi- 
ciency is lame logic. The educational institutions of 
Providence make that city a great common-people’s uni- 
versity, reaching down into the depths of its humbler 
class and sending out graduates through the length and 
breadth of the land to do credit to the noble city that gave 
them their only chance in life. It sometimes seems de- 
sirable that certain people should be numbered with this 
outgrowing throng, rather than stay at home, in posts of 
influence, to decry the best side of our metropolitan life, 
and fill the mouths of Bourbons and reactionists every- 
where with arguments against American society. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMUSEMENT. 


One of the most important educational problems of the 
near future is the organization of popular amusements in 
all the cities and considerable villages of our country. 
So far, the native American has been so much absorbed in 
the mighty business of making a new nation in less than 
a hundred years, that he has found little time for recrea- 
tion. Between his intervals of work and war, he has been 
tempted to fall back into the rough indulgences of drink, 
or such sports, games, and entertainments as come to 
hand with the least investment of thought or taste. An 
immigrant people have brought with them the European 
style of popular merry-making, and are working hard to 
nationalize the German beer-garden, the Irish outing, and 
the workman’s mammoth excursion. But all these forms 
of jollity somehow lose their glamour this side of the water, 
and degenerate into the abominations of our American 
city low life,—the Sunday theatre, the rowdy excursion, 
and the whole devil’s school that circulates around the 
national curse, the dram-shop. Yet, probably, in any 
American city of twenty thousand people, three dollars 
are spent in the life that gravitates to the bar-room where 
one dollar goes to build up that side of society which re- 
Yolves about the school and the church. The terrible 


tables of figures which show the expenditure of the Ameri- 
can people for liquor and all its belongings, are the first 
result of the frantic attempt of our new nationality to 
amuse itself by going ona “ big drunk,” with all that fol- 
lows in its wake. 

We have little to hope in this organization of healthful, 
refined, and moral popular amusements from our new 
wealthy class. Outside a moderate number, we hope an 
increasing number, of families of wealth and real culture, 
the mob of rich people, everywhere, is rushing into the 
wildest extravagance, and a sort of brutal self-indulgence. 
The columns of the Sunday metropolitan press, through 
the past season, under the editorship of the great Ameri- 
can Jenkins,—the biggest flunkey and most ponderous 
ass yet evolved by the world of fashion,—have been 
crowded with the disgusting details of this new style of 
high life. Its worst result is, perhaps, not the waste of 
money by the foolish people concerned, or even the de- 
moralization of their own families; it is the pernicious 
example to the nine-tenths of the people who are left out- 
side the big show,—the idea that amusement must be 
expensive ; and the virtual banishment of multitudes of 
the best people from the enjoyment, not only of polite so- 
ciety, but of all first-class entertainments. How many 
people in Boston can afford to hear Canon Farrar lecture ; 
can enjoy the best music; can hear the famous actor, or, 
except at great sacrifice, can be entertained in any public 
way in a manner at once refined, moral, and enjoyable ? 
The first movement of the rich upper-tendom, in all our 
cities, is to shut out the masses by a wall of gold. 


Now, “the masses” in America, besides the multitude 
of the great unwashed and partially washed, includes 
many millions of the best people in the land ; best in in- 
telligence, character, and genuine refinement of feeling 
and manners. Especially for this class, between the upper 
and lower strata of the expensive rich and the vulgar 
poor, there is no proper arrangement for public entertain- 
ment on an adequate scale. Such amusements as can be 
brought inside a moderate home-circle,—the ever present 
dance, and the oyster supper and charade in the church 
basement, include the whole. The churches are now 
under a perilous temptation to go into the ‘show busi- 
ness”’ at once, to raise funds and “amuse the young 
people ;” a movement already pushed to the perilous edge 
of interfering with all the legitimate uses of a religious 
institution. A portion of the clergy still go through the 
regulation denunciation of the dance and the drama, and 
vainly try to convince the people that they can get on 
with the gospel of virtue, temperance, intelligence, and 
hard work. These are surely the solid structure of life ; 
but whether the temple thus built shall be a stern and 
sombre pile of unyielding manhood, or a graceful struc- 
ture, flushed with the hues of beauty and gladness, de- 
pends on what we are able to make of our new opportu- 
nities for enjoyment. 

The way for the organizing of attractive public amuse- 
ments is being opened by the taste and talent developed 
in all our schools. The musical instruction of school 
children, in all our larger towns, is sending forth multi- 
tudes of youth who will not be satisfied with street music, 
the blare of the beer-garden or the attractions of the 
lower order of public entertainments. It is perfectly 
feasible to provide a great variety of musical perform- 
ances, all of a genuine character, at nominal cost, which 
shall be open to everybody, and which anybody can enjoy. 
How completely the musical affectation of the fashionable 
concert-going public has banished the whole beautiful 
world of ballad-singing and patriotic harmonies, we all 
know. Certainly, out of this vast body of graduates and 
their families, can be found the performers and the au- 
diences to create a new musical life in every considerable 
town. The same is true with the drama. Every school- 
room has the material for charade, play, spectacle, or 
pastime which can be easily wrought up into the most 
charming forms of public entertainment. And if it be 
asked, “Who shall inaugurate this work?” we answer: 
Every American city has a large class of women, outside 
the pale of expensive fashion, often unmarried and self- 
supporting, in whom is represented the finest elements of 
our new type of womanhood. The leaders will be found 
who will bring into the field this influential class to lead 
the people up to the true ideal of popular amusement. 
The great temperance movement, so largely in the hands 
of women, is only doing its initial and lower form of 


work in agitating for new anti-liquor laws and teaching 
children the danger from stimulants. Its positive work 
will be done only as fast as it recognizes the fact that 
most of the ills of drunkenness come from the absolute 
need and intense desire of our over-wrought people for 
recreation and excitement. With a population so intelli- 
gent as ours, it will be the most stupid of all blunders if 
our earnest social reformers do not see that to preoceupy 
young America with beautiful, joyous, and ennobling re- 
creation is the surest way of saving them from the lower 
deep of sensual, vulgar, and destructive pleasure. 


DRIFT. 


— Our respected correspondent ‘‘H. L. B.’’ does not compre- 
hend our position if he supposes we ‘‘ assume that the Catholic has 
no conscience in the matter of education; that his efforts to secure 
for his children the kind of instruction which he demands are only 
put forth for political effect and to add to the dominant power of 
his church.’’ Our point is, that a ‘* Catholic conscience ’’ stands on 
the same basis as a Protestant, Hebrew, ethical, or agnostic con- 
science, before the fundamental law of an American commonwealth 
concerning religious liberty. If a Catholic desires a school where 
the doctrines of his own church are taught, he can have it in the 
same way anybody can,—by paying for it in a private or denomina- 
tional school. What we do object to is the persistent effort of the 
Catholic bishops in pushing on their people to a demand for a 
division of the public school funds, on sectarian lines. This would 
not only destroy the American public school system, but violate the 
national idea that separates church and state. We oppose the 
rochial school system as unwise and a great hindrance to the Ad 
cation of the masses who may be drawn into it. We oppose the 
Poughkeepsie scheme, because it is an indirect way of dividing the 
public school money between the Catholics and all other children ; 
and, if logically carried out, will divide any community into squads 
of children, gathered in church school buildings to be manipulated 
by the clerical and lay representatives of a score of religious and 
anti-religious sects. If the school laws of New York permit this, 
they violate the spirit of the fundamental laws of that state, and the 
people will do well to see to their revision. 


— During the presidential campaign of last year a deal of 
small political capital was made of a request by one of the candi- 
dates, in a private business letter, “‘ Burn this.’’ Every Bohemian 
scribbler of the opposite political party seemed to assume that the 
desire to keep private matters out of the newspapers was conclusive 
proof of rascality in any public man. With no desire to reopen 
the personal controversies of that compaign, we suggest that one of 
the most decisive marks of a high civilization is a delicate observ- 
ance of the morals, not only of private correspondence, but of 
friendly, personal intercourse. While human nature remains as it 
is, the most charitable of us are constantly writing or speaking 
things concerning each other, in the confidence of intimate acquaint- 
ance perfectly understood, generally relating to partial aspects and 
limitations of character, but in no serious way affecting our general 
estimate of persons, or our attitude to public affairs. To act asa 
go-between in such matters is justly regarded a proof of vulgar 
breeding, if nothing worse ; and the insatiable appetite of a portion 
of the public press for such details of private conversation or con- 
duct is one of the most serious evils of the day. There is no com- 
munity or circle of people that could not be changed to a conten- 
tious mob by a revelation of everything said by each, of the others, 
or a newspaper publication of the private life of the most immacu- 
late group of friends. Teachers in this matter have a great duty 
to perform. The teacher who sets a premium on reporting and 
tale-bearing, though in the interest of what she calls “* sincerity,” 
is sowing seeds of discord which will poison every relation of soci- 
ety through years to come. 


— While the great throng that crowded the courts of the late 
missionary convention in Boston, were listening to the uplifting elo- 
quence of Dr. Storrs, another society of European immigrants, not 
even citizens, was engaged in the bloody suppression of one of the 
most hopeful classes of oriental candidates of mission work. While 
the news of the sack of one missionary station in China or Japan 
would send a wave of indignation even to the feet of the President 
in the White House, we are supposed to look with calmness on 
such infamies as the Wyoming massacre of Chinamen and the 
threatening movement to sweep the Pacific coast clear of all rivals 
to the present class of laborers. We notice that our government will 
remind Spain that the rights of our Protestant missions in the Car- 
oline Islands must be respected in case she comes in possession. 
These things do not, in the slightest, show that foreign missions are 
not one of the most blessed developments of Christianity. They do 
show, however, that after all our efforts there is no missionary 
like national justice, and the object lesson of a Christian people 
showing forth the ordinary virtues of respectable paganism. 


— In the November Atlantic Monthly, Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis contributes a bundle of letters and interviews from southern 
sources on ‘* The Negro Question.’’ After reading them, our im 
pression is that ‘‘the negro”’ will do well to mind his own busi- 
ness ; live an industrious, moral, and intelligent life ; claim his 
civic rights; bring up his children in the way they should go; in 
short, behave just as everybody does who gets on well, and leave 
his critics to annihilate each other, as they seem in a fair way of 
doing. By the way, nobody yet has made a bigger blunder in this 
matter than Mrs. Davis herself, in speaking of the Hampton Insti- 
tute as the only school for the industrial education of southern col- 
ored youth. Almost every great school for these people, founded 
by northern funds, has an industrial department for both sexes, 
and several have made remarkable progress in that direction. At 
least four southern states subsidize colored colleges for this purpose. 
One valuable quality in writing and speaking on ‘‘the South”’ is 
accurate knowledge of what the southern people are really doing,— 
a quality which we unfortunately miss in the vast majority of public 
speechifying and essaying on this theme. 

— It is a hopeful sign that the press of Boston is apparently 
waking up to the fact that certain influential journals are doing 
their best to give the city a bad name by their indiscriminate and 
unjust condemnation of its public schools. A late number of the 
Advertiser contains a fair review of the Supervisors’ Report. The 
Transcript comes in with a mild defense. But the most effective 
and well-informed notice of the subject is from the pen of the Pop. 
ular contributor to the Boston Journal,—Mrs. M. E. Blake. If 
the cultivated women of our Athens were as well instructed con- 
cerning the schools attended by their own children as this accom- 
plished lady, they would not leave the suffrage in the hands of a 
crowd of their sex brought to the polls to further a conspiracy of 
male politicians to capture and work the school system in the in- 


terest of one sect. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— Ginn & Co., Boston, announce that Scott’s Talisman edited 
by Dwight Holbrook, in the “‘ Series of Classies for Children,’ 
will be published in November. 

— Harper & Bros., New York, have ready No. 4 of the 
Franklin Square Library, —Baby/on, a novel, by Cecil Power, author 
of ‘* Philistia;’’ price, 25 cents. 

— Worth the Wooing, by Lady Gladys Hamilton, being Number 
3 of Peterson’s new 25 cent series of novels, now being published 
by them, is ready. It is an absorbing love story. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia. 

— The American Bookmaker, a Journal of Technical Art and In- 
formation for Publishers, Printers, ete. ; October, 1885; Howard 
Lockwood, publisher, 126 and 128 Duane street, New York City. 
A beautiful specimen of typographical art, and full of information 
for those for whom it is intended. 

— Canon Farrar has consented to write an article for the Novem- 
ber number of The Brooklyn Magazine giving his views upon the 
question, ‘‘ Has America Need of a Westminster Abbey ?” in con- 
tinuance of the notable discussion of this topic printed in the Octo- 
ber number of the same periodical, to which twenty distinguished 
Americans contributed their views. 

— One of the best railroad guides that has come to our notice, in 
an extensive course of travel, is that published by E. Nickerson 
& Co, Bostun, entitled The Commercial Railroad Travellers’ Guide 
for New York and New England ; price 10 cts. Plain, simple, and 
practical, it should win its way to general favor; and who does not 
need a good railroad guide ? 

— The ninety-eighth annual report of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, issued by H. R. Pierson, chancellor, 
is a ponderous volume of 655 pp., and is full of valuable matter re- 
lating not merely to the schools and colleges of the Empire State, 
but filled with useful material concerning the principles and meth- 


ods of education. 
— The Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 


tion and of the Superintendent of Schools of the City of St. Paul, 
Minn., for 1884-5, is received. It is a voluminous volume of 20% 
pp. and is very creditable to Supt. B. F. Wright, the school board, 
and the schools of that great and growing city. We shall make ex- 
tracts from it hereafter. 

— The labor problem will be diseussed in The Century during 
the coming year by several writers of prominence. The first article 
in the series is by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. It will appear in 
the November number, with a full-page engraving of a pieture by 
a young American artist, Robert Koehler, called ** The Socialist. 
This picture will be remembered as attracting attention in the last 
annual exhibition of the National Academy. 

— Cassell & Co., New York, have added to their “‘ The World’s 
Workers Series’ Richard Cobden, by Richard Gowing; 1 volume ; 
price, 50 cents. Also Florence Nightingale, Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal, Catherine Marsh, and Mrs. yard (“‘L. N. R.’’), in one 
volume, by Lizzie Allridge ; price, 50 cents. These books con- 
tain portraits of each subject sketched, and are very tastily bound. 
They cannot fail to be immensely popular with those who seek for 
condensed biographies of the world’s eminent workers. 

— Number 23 of “‘ Ogilvie’s Popular Reading ”’ is now ready,— 
price 30 cents,—containing the following six stories, all complete : 
**4 Bride for a King,’’ by Emma S. Southworth; Over the 
Sea,”’ by Walter Besant and James Rice; ‘‘ Nellie, the Clock- 
maker’s Daughter,”’ by F. M. C. W.; ** Brenda York,”’ by Mary 
Cecil Hay; ** A Shadow on the Threshold,”’ by Mary Ceeil Hay ; 
“* Reaping the Whirlwind,”’ by Mary Cecil Hay. Allof the stories 
are printed in large type, with handsome colored lithograph cover, 
also a handsome colored frontispiece, printed in twelve colors. 


— Mrs. Elizabeth A. Thurston, of West Newton, Mass., has 
furnished the latest book in D. Lothrop’s ‘‘ Spare Minute Series,” 
under the title Echoes of Many Voices,—a compendium of wit, 
sentiment, and wisdom. 

E. E. Brown, author of the popular “‘ Life of Garfield,” is the 
author of Life of Grant, nearly ready by D. Lothrop & Co., which 
has the merit of authenticity, completeness, excellence of literary 
style, brevity, and cheapness. 

In the King’s Garden will be published by D. Lothrop & Co. 
It will introduce to the public a promising New England poet, Mr. 
James Berry Bensel, whose verses, as they have appeared in vari- 
ous periodicals, have been much praised. The subscription price 
is $1.00. 

— John B. Alden has published a new edition of Charles Lamb's 
Essays of Elia, in a very handy form; price, 25 cents. Of these 
essays there are, all told, twenty-eight, and they fill a little 
volume of about 250 pages,—just the size and shape to be held in the 
hand and read easily and with pleasure. Prefixed to this volume 
is a clever Introduction by Mr. Alfred Ainger, which leaves little 
to be desired in its way of criticism. This little volume contains 
the original collection of the Essays of Elia as made by Charles 
Lamb himself. Besides these there are about as many more, which 
has been brought together under the title of Last Essays of Elia. 
That volume will form a sequel to this; and the two volumes will 
constitute The Works of Elia. 

— Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor place, New York City, 
have published for the holiday trade a very handsome and complete 
edition of Tennyson’s Poetical Works, most artistically illustrated 
by Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Harper, Fenn, Schell, Copeland, 
and other first-class artists. The illustrations are all disconnected 
from the text, a very sensible feature of a nice edition, like this 
book. The collection also includes The Poems of Two Brothers, 
the joint work of Alfred and Charles Tennyson, published in 1827, 
and also the Lover’s Tale, besides the dramas. An alphabetical 
table of contents facilitates the use of this edition, which is admi- 
rably suited for popular circulation, being complete and well printed. 
It has been electrotyped by J. S. Cushing & Co., Boston, and 

rinted at the University Press of John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 

hejpresent edition gives a correct text. 

— D. ©. Heath & Co. have published Shepard’s Elements of 
Descriptive and Qualitative Inorganic Chemistry ; a text-book for 
beginners, based upon inductive and experimental methods of in- 
struction, and containing for the student a course of practical labo- 
ratory work illustrating the general principles of the science and 
their application to the chemical industries. The text is p 
with special reference to the needs of those schools where the new 
methods areemployed. The distinctive features are: Experimental 
and inductive methods; the union of deseriptive and qualitative 
chemistry, thus allowing these kindred branches to supplement and 
illustrate each other; a practical course of laboratory work illus- 
trating the general principles of the science and their application ; 
a fair presentation of chemical theories, and a conciseness confining 
the work to the required limits. 

— The Congregational Sunday-school and Publication Society, 
corner of Beacon and Somerset 'streets, Boston,"has just published 
books by Margaret E. Wilson, author of Saved,’’ 

* ‘These Girls in Italy,’’ and many others; they are entitled Katie 


Holertson; or, In All Thy Ways Acknowledge Him, and Three 


Years at Glenwood, sequel to Katie Robertson ;"’ price of each, 
$1.25. The first of these books is a tale of factory life. The 
story is one whose incidents are mostly true ones, and abounds in 
practically helpful suggestions to those who in early life are strug- 
gling to earn for themselves an honorable support by their own la- 
bor. In the second book the author points out the temptation in- 
cident to the life of girls supporting themselves. The lessons 
taught are of the best character, showing that the only safety is 
seeking and obeying the principles of the Christian religion. 
There is a dignity in work faithfully performed, and both volumes 
show the duty of employers to those who perform service for them. 
These books are admirably suited for home and Sunday-school 
libraries. 

— Ginn & Co., Boston, have a very valuable and instructive 
lecture by Thomas Davidson, A.M., on The Place of Art in Edu- 
cation ; price, 24 cents. This lecture was read before the Amer- 
iean Social Science Association, at Saratoga, September, 1885. It 
is a strong plea for a study of the fine arts in a general system of 
education. 

The same firm will have ready Nov. 20, 1885, an Introduction to 
the Language and Verse of Homer, by Prof. T. D. Seymour, of 
Yale College; 4 pp.; for introduction, paper 45 cents, cloth 60 
eents; by mail, 50 and 60 cents. This is a practical book of ref- 
erence designed primarily to accompany the forthcoming Homer 
in the ** College Series of Greek Authors,’’ but just as well adapted 
to any other edition. It clears away many of the student’s difficul- 
ties by explaining dialectic forms, metrical peculiarities, and diffi- 
cult points in Homeric style and syntax, with carefully chosen ex- 
amples. 

— Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place, New 
York City, have ready Red-Letter Poems by English Men and 
Women; priee, $3.50. This charmingly illustrated book con- 
tains the best poems of the leading authors from the time of Chau- 
cer to the present day, with brief biographical sketches of each au- 
thor. It is a rare holiday gift book, and presents in a compact 
form those choice poems which will prove a blessing to many read- 
ers who have not access to the complete works of the writers. A 
convenient index of authors, contents, and first lines has been 
placed at the end of the attractively bound volume. The illustra- 
tions are all full-page and disconnected with the text. 

Messrs. Crowell have also ready a second book by “‘ Jak,’’ en- 
titled The Fitch Club; price, $1.25. The author of this story and 
that of the preceding book, ‘‘ Birchwood,’’ has an evident purpose 
to elevate the tone of juvenile literature, and we find that her work 
has not been in vain. Both ‘* Birchwood”? and its companion, 
** The Fitch Club,”’ are safe books to be in the hands of the young. 


— One of the most interesting and really valuable of the new pub- 
lications for primary schools is an elaborate preparation of material 
by Miss Lucretia Crocker, supervisor of schools in Boston, designed 
as an accompaniment to her ‘‘ Lessonson Color in Primary Schools,”’ 
which is used in all the primary schools of Boston. It consists of 
303 different pieces of card-board, cut in all the various geometrical 
forms, and nicely graded in the standard colors with their tints 
and shades, so that in the three years during which special attention 
is given to this subject both color and form may be thoroughly 
taught to young children. We are not aware that anything so 
complete and so rich in variety has ever before been offered in this 
country. ‘The expense to schools is, moreover, much less than what 
it has hitherto been necessary to pay for anything of the kind. 
The cards are so divided and grouped into ten different envelo 
that any portion of the whole may be obtained separately. The 
enterprise displayed in bringing out this material in marketable 
form must be credited to Messrs. S R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, 
to whom inquiries should be addressed. We would particularly call 
the attention of kindergartners to this new publication. If we 
mistake not they will hail it as a very valuable contribution to the 
stock of kindergarten material. 

— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York, has ready a sec- 
ond volume of Ruskin’s works; price, $1.30. This volume com- 
prises five separate works, under the enigmatical titles of which 
we have as many treatises upon some of the gravest questions in 
social and economical life, as viewed through the eyes of John Rus- 
kin. The first of these treatises, entitled ‘‘ A Joy for Ever,’’ con- 
sists of a couple of discourses delivered nearly thirty years ago, the 
subjects being ‘‘ The Discovery and Application of Art,’’? and 
**The Accumulation and Distribution of Art.’ ‘‘ Munera Pal- 
veris,”’ the title of the second treatise in this volume, literally trans- 
lated, means ‘‘ The Gifts of the Dust,’’ but the scope of the book 
is indicated by the secondary title, ‘‘ Essays on the Elements of 
Political Eeonomy.’’ ‘‘ The Two Paths,’’ which comes next in 
this volume, is made up of several lectures delivered in 1858-59, 
upon ** Art and its Application to Decoration and Manufactures.”’ 
** Unto this Last,’’ is the fourth division of the book, and contains 
four old essays. The last work in this volume is one of the very 
latest of Ruskin’s, being a couple of lectures delivered at the Lon- 
don Institution early in the year 1884. The title of these lectures 
is “‘ The Storm Cloud of the Nineteenth Century.”’ 

Mr. Alden announces that all the volumes of Ruskin’s works are 
now in type. The numerous very fine and exceedingly difficult 
illustrations are all ready, and the remainder of the volumes of the 
set (fourteen in all, instead of fifteen, as first announced) will be 
ready soon; the entire set being completed, beyond any question, 
before the holidays. The mailing price of each of the volumes ex- 
cept the first, which was issued for a nominal price only, is $1.30. 


THE Boys AND Girs’ PLiny. Being parts of Pliny’s Natural 
History. Edited for Boys and Girls; with an Introduction by 
John S. White, LL.D., head master Berkley School, author of 
** Boys and Girls’ Plutarch ’’ and ‘‘ Boys and Girls’ Herodotus.” 
New York and Lonlon: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $3.00. 
This treatise on natural history by Pliny is an abridgment of the 

thirty-seven books he wrote on the subject. It was a novel work 

in Roman literature, showing great compass and learning. This 
digest has been well executed by Mr. White, and contains the most 
interesting portions adapted to young readers. His foot notes are 
of special value, and the great number of excellent illustrations 
greatly enhance the value of the work. It is understood that this 
volume completes the series of three books on classical authors,— 

Plutarch, Herodotus, and Pliny,—a trio of illustrious names. For 

the libraries of the young,—and every boy and girl in the land 

should collect a library of their own, —these superb books have a 

special adaptation : they open the classies te them. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPRARE. By Richard Grant White, author 
of a “‘ Life of Shakespeare,”’ ‘‘ Words and Their Uses,” “ Eng- 
land Without and Within,”’ ete. Uniform with ‘‘ Words and 
Their Uses’’ ; also uniform with the Riverside Edition of Shake- 
speare. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

rice, $1.75. 
The contents of this valuable work are: On Reading Shake- 
are, The Lady Gruach’s Husband, The Case of Hamlet the 
ounger, The Florentine Arithmetician, The Tale of the Forest of 

Arden, The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze, King Lear, Stage Rosalinds, 

Glossaries and Lexicons. Mr. White in a rare degree 

qualities and acquirements which peculiarly fitted him to interpret 


Shakespeare with great benefit to all who read him. The present 
volume contains the ripe results of years of study, and its insight, 


thoughtfulness, and vigorous sense render it a rich and permanent 
contribution to Shakespeare literature. This was the last literary 
work of Mr. White, and will be read by lovers of Shakespeare with 
peculiar interest. It shows how to read the “‘ immortal bard’’ with 
profit, and gives a narrative analysis of certain characters that are 
very instructive. His chapters on The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze, 
on King Lear, the text, plot and personages, on Stage Rosalinds, 
and on the acting of Iago, will be read with great satisfaction, as 
will his comments on Shakesperian glossaries and lexicons. Such 
a work should be in the library of every one who aims to study 
Shakespeare intelligently. 


BABYLON. A novel. By Grant Allen. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 16mo, paper cover; price, 50 cents. ; 
Grant Allen is well known as the author of brilliant magazine 

papers, and hence his appearance as a novelist will be welcomed 
with interest. The scene of the early part of Babylon is divided 
between England and the United States, and describes the struggle 
of two rustic lads, one American the other English, born with a gen- 
ius for art. Later the two heroes meet at Rome, and thence ensue 
interesting incidents and complications. 


Wipe AWAKE. New Volume T. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co. Price, $1.75. 

This volume includes the six numbersof Wide Awake from De- 
cember, 1884, to May, 1885, inclusive. The best critics of juve- 
nile literature long ago gave the palm to Wide Awake as one of the 
best magazines for young folks published either in this country or 
in Europe. The publishers have spared neither money nor pains 
to make it what it is. The present_volume contains as special 
features Charles Egbert Craddock’s famous story, ‘‘ Down the 
Ravine,”’ and the not less interesting serials, ‘* The Bubbling 
Teapot,’’ by Lizzie W. Champney, and ‘‘ In Leisles Times,’’ by 
Elbridge S. Brooks. There are, besides, stories by Rose Terry 
Cooke, Susan Coolidge, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Margaret 
Sidney, Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont, and 
others of high reputation; with poems by Celia Thaxter, Dora 
Read Goodale, Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, ‘‘M. E. B.,’’ Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Mrs. Diaz, and others. Most of these are exquis- 
itely illustrated, and the bound volume forms an attractive and 
valuable present to the young reader. 


O11. PAINTING: A HAND-BOOK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS 

AND ScHOOLS. New York: Cassell & Co. $1.50, 

This book is by Frank Fowler, and is a companion to his work 
on ** Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon, for the Use of Students and 
Schools.’’ It gives the materials necessary for an outfit in oil paint- 
ing, furnishes specific directions about studio light, how to mix 
colors, ete. It treats of sti//-life studies, portrait painting, land- 
scapes and marines, flower painting ete. fi aives a full list of art 
terms and their definitions. ‘The suggestions are eminently practical, 
and it will be found a safe guide to the student of art in this depart- 
ment. If the timely hints of Mr. Fowler are strictly followed, with 
aps and persevering practice, good work will be accomplished 
he student, of course, must study nature and observe for himself. 


HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL RECORD OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK DURING THE CENTURY FROM 
1784 To 1884. By Franklin B. Hough, M.D., Ph.D. With 
an introductory sketch by David Murray, Ph.D., LL.D., secre- 
tary of the Board of Regents. 

This is an exceedingly interesting volume of 867 pages, large oc- 
tavo. It comprehends a complete history of the B of Regents, 
colleges in the state seminaries, professional schools, ete. An in- 
teresting history of such colleges as Cornell, Vassar, Columbia, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, ete., brings to any reader much 
valuable information and many useful principles. 


BABYLAND. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 

The twelve numbers of this beautiful little magazine are here 
bound into a quarto volume, with an attractive cover, and make, all 
together, one of the most charming collections of pictures and sto- 
ries ever offered to the little ones at solowa price. The stories are 
told both in prose and poetry, and are funny and bright, and just 
suited to the capacity of the juveniles of the household. Those 
young ladies and gentlemen who haven’t yet learned to read will 
take infinite pleasure in looking over the pictures with which the 
pages are crammed. 


MicnigAN: A History OF GOVERNMENTS. By Thomas Mc- 
Intyre Cooley. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 
This valuable contribution to the history of the states of the 

Union belongs to the ‘‘ American Commonwealth,’ edited by 
Horace E. Seudder, a well-known author and student of American 
history. This series fills a new niche in the historical literature of 
this young nation, and Mr. Cooley’s volume on Michigan presents 
the circumstances attending its admission to the Union. It is one 
of those portions of the country which has undergone many changes, 
and the author has very properly sketched it as a history of govern- 
ments. He also gives a summary view of the relations of states to 
the Union, at the time Michigan was admitted into it; notes the 
great changes that have occurred since, and presents the financial 
history of the state with fullness, as the lesson it teaches has more 
than a merely local importance. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Elements of Geometry and Tri onometry; by Chas. Davies, LL.D.; edited 
by J. Howard Van Amringe, Ph.D; price $1.85....A Brief History of the 
United States; price #1.25....A Shorter Course in Rhetoric; by C. W. Bar- 
deen; price #1.25....Improvement of the Mind;;by Isaac Watts, ba .; edited 
by Stephen U. Fellows, D.D.; price 75 cts. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

ur Young Folks’ History of the Roman Empire; by William Shepard; 
illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. 
4 ham & Co., Boston.” J. B. Lippincott Co, For sale by Cupples, 
te Golden West as Seen by the Ridgeway Club; by Margaret Sidney; 
fully illustrated; price, $1.75 boards; $2.25 cloth. Besten: D. Lothrop & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Annual Report of the Public Schools of the City of Frankfort, Ind, for 
1885. Annual mopert of the Supt. of Schools of Seattle, Washington Terri- 

: nouncement of Shorter ll , Rome, Ga., 1884-5. 
Harvard University Bulletin, No. 32, edited by Justin Winsor. cas 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine of Western History (Mustrated) for October is a suberb 
number. It contains eight valuable historical articles and eleven steel por- 
traits and fine engravings. The subscription price will be advanced Novem- 
ber 1, 1885, from $4.00 to $5.00 per year, and from 35 cents to 50 cents per 
number, This step is rendered necessary by the growth of the magazine. 
Any one who cares to make the comparison will see that the twelfth num- 
ber of this sae (October, 1885) is twice the size of the first number 
{November, 1 34). The magazine has rapidly grown in popular favor, and 
is meeting with a success that is gratifying to its friends. Published by the 

Magazine of Western History ” Co. 


— Mr. John Preston True, an author already well known to young readers, 
has written for St. Nicholas an electrically need school story. uh 1” as the 
story is entitled, deals with a vital and ver important feature in the present 
system of military schools for boys. It is imbued with the spirit of real 
manliness, of courage, honor, and justice, and contains a whole schoolful of 


real human American lads, with black sh 
more natural, ‘Published by The Century Now York.” alt the 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The New England Association of School Superintendents held 
its semi-annual meeting in the rooms of the School Committee, Mason 
street, Boston, on Friday, Oct. 30, 1885. Forty-nine superinten- 
dents of state and city schools, representing Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, were present. 
Papers were read on the ** Position of the Press,”’ by B. F. Tweed, 
Cambridge; ‘‘ The Old as Compared with the New,” by A. P. 
Stone, Springfield; ‘‘ Views of Business Men,” by G. H. Conly, 
Lowell ; ‘Are Pupils and Teachers Overworked?” by J. T. 
Prince, Waltham ; followed by discussion. 

Supt. Fisher of Weymouth presided, and, after preliminary busi- 
ness, the subject of the meeting was presented: viz.,— 


** CRITICISM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS,”’ 


Position of the Press. 


Professor T'weed’s paper, while discussing the attitude of the 
non-professional press in its criticisms of public schools, was mainly 
directed to a consideration of the views of the Boston Herald, the 
Andover Review, and the London Times. The Herald, on the one 
hand, declares the public schools to be unpractical, while the Times 
charges the American public school with being too practical, with 
too little of a real educational value. These criticisms, the writer 
said, answered each other. The Review had destroyed its own 
criticism in the acknowledgment that the writer had not visited 
the public schools for twenty years, and, in a later assertion that 
education had made substantial progress and that teachers and 
school officers were tentatively trying to do better work and to stand 
on higher ground. The speaker stated that some writers had as- 
serted that children let out from the grammar school each day can 
be heard using slang and bad English. He said he had heard men 
curse on coming out of church, but they certainly had not learned 
to do so from the pulpit; neither do chidren learn the slang and 
bad English from the schools. Professor Tweed thought that 
much of the criticism on our public schools was due to crude 
and unintelligent notions of the work done in them, and asserted 
that none were more anxious than public school officials and teach- 
ers to be guided by correct principles in the conduct of the schools. 


The Old and the New. 


Supt. A. P. Stone, of Springfield, read a paper on ‘‘ The Old 
and the New.’’ Schools and systems are seldom stationary, moving 
forward or backward as influences favor or retard. Great changes 
and improvements have been made in the half-century. The terms 
‘old and new” are misleading; each has a meaning peculiar to 
the user. Exaggeration and prejudice should be laid aside as to 
the old or the new. The new is better than the old in the abolition 
of the rate bill and in the establishment of a free school system. 
Girls were not at first admitted to public schools. Colored children 
had no schools. Evening schools did not exist. Industrial elements 
in our publie schools are important gains. We have an increased 
length of schools; better teachers, text-books, school-houses, and 
health conditions ; ventilation and sanitation are now regarded. The 
successful school is the good teacher, with good teaching. In the 
olden time memoriter and perfunctory work was done. The pupil 
worked alone, without aid, mechanically. The mind received but little 
training or real education. Arithmetic, geography, grammar, were 
only taught by the text-book. 

Good teachers now make special preparation in the study of 
the human mind and the development of the faculties. ext- 
book and teacher now are mutually helpful. More exercises are 
now in practice in the schools, but there is no occasion for charges 
of overwork. There are twenty-four exercises in a primary school 
in Springfield, but not one is over fifteen minutes long. We have 
better text-books, better methods, better school journals, and greater 
interest, as manifest in the greater expenditure of money, cheer- 
fully granted. Gradation is the illustration of the principle of 
division of labor. Discipline of the olden time was harsh and un- 
discriminating. To-day, school government is healthy, generous, 
and wise. One change is not altogether an improvement, and that 
is the almost entire removal of the male element in the teaching 
force. In teaching, the influence of women should be supplemented 
by that of men. he nature of the case demands the instruction and 
management of men to go along with that of women. Every gram- 
mar school with six teachers should have two men in the list. 


Views of Business Men. 


‘* Views of Business Men”’ was opened by Supt. Conly of Lowell. 
He said that business men are credited with more or less hostility 
to the publie schools, but the major element is really in favor. 
There are three classes of business men: (1) Those who condemn 
the public schools indiscriminately ; (2) those who get their views, 
in reflection, from the Boston Herald and other papers; superficial 
views from inadequate knowledge; (3) those who are well in- 
formed as to public schools, and who criticise fairly, intelligently, 
and honestly. Four questions were submitted to business men. 
To the first, ‘‘ Does the present system incapacitate pupils for busi- 
ness life ?’’ three out of twenty reply, Yes; giving as reasons, too 
many studies, cramming, ete. Seventeen in twenty believe that the 
schools are now as nearly complete as may be. Letters were read 
criticising the schools, as well as commending their excellent qual- 
ities. As many oppose as favor industrial training. In reply to 
other questions, such as, (2) ‘‘ Would you favor the introduction 
of industrial training in the public schools, and to what extent ?”’ 
(3) “‘What branches of study should be added ?”’ (4) ‘* What 
criticisms would you make ?’’ the main criticisms are, that the 
teaching is of little value, and that the practical studies should be 
emphasized. The high school is regarded as a valuable factor for 
a business life. The prevailing ideas are that the object of the 
public school is to lay a good foundation for business or a profes- 
sion; that much depends on the teacher, less on the course of study. 
Correct business habits follow correct studies, and mind development 
is of the highest consequence. 


Are the Pupils of Our Public Schools Overworked ? 
was opened by J. T. Prince, of Waltham. He alluded to the 
charges which had been made by a medical authority in London as 
to the impairment of children’s health by too much school work in 
that metropolis; but such statements had been subsequently mod- 
ified. In any case he did not believe that the method of school 
work could find analogy in the schools ofthis country. In country 
schools there are no signs of overwork. There is too little rather 
than too much work. In graded schools there is a small number 
of pupils overworked. Daily marking, extra credits, promotion 
examinations, encourage and lead to nervous exhaustion in a few 
cases. Overworry is worse than overwork, but does not exist gen- 
erally, and the parents are often in fault as much as the teacher. 
“xcesses in eating, late hours, parties, ete., are frequent causes of 
bad health and poor scholarship. The school exhibition is a relic 
of barbarism. Teaching is liable to lead to overwork. There is, 
owever, as much danger from underwork as overwork. 


Discussion. 


Mr, Dickinson said that the people of Massachusetts were not 


losing interest in the public schools, and stated substantially the 
veiws <reee in our editorial columns. 

Hon. ustus Dartt, of Vermont, spoke of an increase of interest in 
education in that state, as shown in better teachers, growth of nor- 
mal schools, a demand for good teachers, the giving up the district for 
the town system, and the demand for compulsory attendance. With 
3,000 female teachers there are 540 males. More male teachers are 
needed in the state. In the rural schools the average is growing 
7 rea from the principle of lessened expense for instruc- 

on. 

Supt. Wheeler of Vermont thought that the close connection be- 
tween the public schools and higher institutions is not recognized as 
it should be. The cloister influences the critic, especially in relig- 
ious circles, 

Bates was called on, but declined on account of ill- 
ealth. 

Supt. Waterman of Taunton did not think the school exhibitions 
a relic of barbarism, but regarded their right conduct a powerful 
agent in character formation. 

Supt. Brewster of Lawrence thought that we ought to criticise 
ourselves, inviting our critics to anal at our associations and other 
educational meetings. 

Messrs. Bruce, Aldrich, Hawley, Edgerly, and others regarded 
healthy criticism as valuable, and should be welcomed from all in- 
telligent sources. 

Supt. Connell of Fali River introduced a resolution ex- 
pressing the opinion of the meeting in favor of a law for the more 
permanent tenure of the office of teachers in the public schools, 
which was adopted. 

_ On nomination, Mr. G, I. Aldrich, of Quincy, was elected pres- 
ident of the association; and at 1.00 p.m. the meeting adjourned. 


PLYMOUTH CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fifty-second meeting of the Plymouth County (Mass. ) ‘Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Middleboro, Oct. 30. After the call 
to order by the acting president, A. C. Boyden of Bridgewater, 
prayer was offered by ) Fa, Dr. Bowen, and the large number pres- 
ent were cordially welcomed to the hospitalities of'the place by Sa 
Matthew Cushing. The response by Pres. Boyden was an assur- 
ance that the convention knew by past experience that Middleboro’s 
welcome was a right royal one,—a prophecy fully confirmed during 
the day and evening by the painstaking citizens for the comfort and 
pleasure of their guests. 

The opening exercise, ‘‘ Monday Night Talks,” by Supt. Russell 
of Brockton, was a chatty résumé of actual talks with his teachers, 
on various matters. Monday night No. 1, the talk was on ‘‘ teach- 
ing,’’ and the best methods for giving the pupil the ‘‘ power”’ 
which is so much better than mere ‘* knowledge.” hatever 
method or combination of methods the teacher uses, he must ascer- 
tain each pupil’s mastery of the subjects studied by taking a daily 
inventory, and a frequent written ‘‘ account of stock.’’ Monday 
night No. 2,— Reading. This includes not only expression of 
thought, but voice-training, so greatly needed by many of our pupils. 
On subsequent nights, spelling, gymnastics, discipline, and the ele- 
ments of a good teacher were considered. ‘‘ Asa rule,’’ said the 
essayist, ‘‘ never keep children after school to learn their lessons. 
If the child fails it is usually because the lesson is too long or the 
scholar has been idle; both are the teacher’s fault. A scholar who 
approves a teacher who permits him to idle away his time, and then 
keeps him after school hours, must be either an idiot or an angel ; 
and few of our scholars are angels.’’ A good teacher is a reading 
teacher ; he possesses, too, a dignity that will command the respect 
of his pupils, culture of body and voice, and is interested in his 
work and his scholars. 

‘Free Text-books, Pro and Con,’’ was discussed by G. H. G. 
McGrew, principal of the Wareham High School. In favor of the 
present system, the speaker instanced the increase of school attend- 
ance, the benefits to poor parents, the extra supply of books on 
hand; on the other side were named the greater difficulty of chang- 
ing books once adopted, the possible dangers and annoyances aris- 
ing from the promiscuous use of books, the tendencies to careless- 
ness and waste of supplies, the ‘‘class distinction ’’ produced by 
the individual purchase of books, and the moral evil resulting from 
the receipt of important benefits without making any return. 

In the discussion following this paper, Messrs. A. G. Boyden of 
Bridgewater, Henderson of Abington, Darling of Bridgewater, and 
others, took strong ground in favor of free text-books. 

» **Penmanship”’ was discussed by F. F. Murdock, of the Bridge- 
water Normal School. With that ready command of the chalk on 
which the novice gazes with envious and wondering eyes, he ilius- 
trated the simple forms lying at the foundation of all the written 
letters, and the proper grouping of the letters having related forms. 
Valuable suggestions as to method and materials were also given. 

After doing full justice to the bountiful collation provided by the 
citizens of Middleboro, the afternoon session began with a business 
meeting. The following officers were elected: President,—J. H. 
Willoughby, Middleboro; Secretary and Treasurer,—J. 1. Rackliff, 
Brockton ; Vice Presidents,—A. P. Soule of Hingham; Maurice 
O’Brien of North Abington, H. L. Henderson of South Abington, 
Executive Committee,— A. C. Boyden of Bridgewater, A. J. Eaton, 
of Plymouth, Miss Alice M. Guernsey of Wareham. 

A message of congratulation was sent to the Barnstable Co. teach- 
ers who were assembled in Sandwich for the purpose of organizing 
a county association, and the usual resolutions of thanks were passed. 

Walter S. Parker, master of the Bennett School, Boston, opened 
the exercises of the afternoon with an interesting and profitable 
talk on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching History.” He urged the searching 
of second-hand stores, attics, and cupboards for supplementary 
books; the thorough preparation of the teacher; the formation of 
historical serap-books, and the free use of pictures and other helps. 

‘The Daily Preparation of the Teacher,’’ by Supt. Soule, of 
Hingham was an appeal for the same thought, study, and reflection 
in teaching as is demanded by the other professions. 

Though the last exercise of the afternoon, and on a somewhat un- 
familiar theme, J. W. MacDonald, principal of the High School, 
Stoneham, held the close attention of the audience by his earnest 
plea for ‘‘ A State Tax for Educational Purposés.”” His assertion 
that ‘‘ one-fourth of the children of the state have one-half of the 
school property of the state behind them,”’ showed the need of a 
more equal division of the possibilities for education. Every state 
having a common school system, save New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts has a provision for this need. The towns are the feeders 
of the cities, and the country boys of to-day may become the Boston 
merchants or the Boston vagabonds of the morrow ; which it shall 
be, largely depends upon ‘the schools. A poor town cannot save 
money on books or school supplies,— it must pay the same prices 
for these as a rich town; it can only save in teachers’ salaries. 
‘* Oh, that books should be so dear, and teachers’ brains so cheap!”’ 
The fact that so many business men pay heavy school taxes on prop- 
erty in Boston, while, their homes being in suburban towns, their 
children are educated by schools ry oe by other tax-payers, is 
a strong reason why Boston should help, as she must, if the meas- 
ure is carried, to equalize the burden. Boston has, moreover, the 
profits of an immense retail trade which comes from the neighbor 


ing towns, These profits should be distributed so as to benefit the 


—— _| 


towns thus drained. As it is, the poorer towns of the state are 
handicapped in ali educational matters. 

The evening lecture, by Rev. E. C. Bolles D.D. of Salem, was a 
delightful presentation of the microscope and its revelations. So 
vivid were the word-pictures that the audience could scarcely feel 
disappointed at the unavoidable absence of the stereopticon illus- 
trations. 

Plymouth Co. may congratulate itself on having held another 
most successful meeting of its time-honored Association. 


WORCESTER COUNTY CONVENTION. 


The autumn meeting of the Worcester County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Convention at Clinton, Oct. 24, was a large and useful gathering, 
Fully four hundred and fifty teacher were present, the papers were 
interesting, and the debates earnest. 

At 9.30 a, m. the president, Ray Greene Huling of Fitchburg, 
introduced Chairman Cooke, of the Clinton selectmen, who ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to the convention. 

An abstract of the records of the spring meeting was then read 
by the secretary, Miss Minnie Rawson, of Clinton. 

The first paper was by George H. Martin, agent of the State 
Board of Education, upon ‘‘Some of Nature’s Helps to the 
Teacher.’’ The essay urged that what one knows best is what he 
has got by the use of his senses,—what he has seen and felt rather 
than what he has read or been told. To know English is to asso- 
ciate words with ideas, and to secure these ‘‘associations’’ the 
teacher must force the scholars to use their eyes. So in teaching 
geography, natural science, ete., turn the same way to nature, 

eep pupils making ‘‘ associations’’ until they have impressed 
them upon the mind and so remember them. Nature’s helps in 
supplying health, imagination, and interest in the child, and in 
training the conscience, were alluded to. This was one of the 
most helpful papers of the day, filled, it is true, with things o/d as 
well as new; but there are in education some things as old as the 
Ten Commandments, which, just as much as they, require reiter- 
ation, at the present time. 

A Committee on Nominations was appointed consisting of Messrs, 
Haynes of Worcester, Jackson of Athol, Hastings of Fitchburg, 
Mrs. Foskett of Worcester, and Miss Holman of Clinton. Also 
a Committee on Resolutions consisting of Messrs. Leonard of 
Milford, Vose of Ashburnham, Miller of Leominster, Brown of 
Lancaster, and Harper of Southbridge. 

The second subject on the program, ‘‘ A State Educational 
Tax,’’ was enthusiastically presented by J. M. MacDonald, of 
Stoneham. He said that a measure to equalize the burden of edu- 
cational taxation is about to be presented to the legislature. It is 
proposed that a tax, say of one mill on each dollar, should be levied 
upon all property in the state and redistributed on the basia of 
school population. The history of the measure, first proposed in 
1872, was rehearsed, and several objections were cited and met, 
All the states in the Union save Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, have laws of the kind desired. The smaller towns and cities 
would find their burdens lightened at the expense of the wealthier 
communities. This is not unfair to Boston, but is simply calling 
upon her to pay the debt she owes to the country towns, who have 
sent to her their best young blood. 

In the following discussion Supt. Edgerly of Fitchburg alluded 
to the loss of population already felt in Boston owing to her high 
rate of taxation. 

Mr. MacDonald claimed that the cause of the loss was not high 
taxation, but the use of the land for business purposes rather than 
for residences, 

Supt. Marble of Worcester favored the measure because it 
was right that the state property should pay for the schools through- 
out the state. He cited some former errors in this respect, as the 
diversion of the funds arising from Back Bay lands, which should 
have gone into the school fund. 

Later in the day, when a resolution on the measure was under 
discussion, Mr. Adams, of Worcestrer, urgently opposed it. 

Miss Marion I, Hayward, of Fitchburg, then presented a paper 
on ‘** Economy in School Work.’’ She advocated effectively the 
use of carefully-prepared plans for each day and each study, and 
promptness and punctuality in the execution of them. The best 
economy involved, she thinks, excellent courses of study, and the 
best teachers available. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Miss Capen of Wor- 
cester, Mr. Vose of Ashburnham, Mr. Houghton of Bolton, and 
others, took part. : 

An ample and luxurious collation was served at noon to nearly 
five hundred people by the Clinton teachers and pupils under the 
able management of Prin. A. E. Ford of the high school. Most 
of the visitors took occasion to inspect the new high school building, 
one of the best in the state. 

On reassembling, the following officers were chosen for the next 
year: President—H. W. Lull, Milford ; Vice-Presidents—Joseph 
Jackson of Worcester, and A. E. Ford of Clinton; Secretary— 
Miss Marion I. Hayward of Fitchburg; Treasurer—C. C. Wood- 
man of Worcester; Executive Committee—I. Freeman Hall of Leo- 
minster, J. E. Vose of Ashburnham, Miss Ida Carruth of Athol. 

Resolutions thanking the speakers, the railroads, and the citizens 
and teachers of Clinton, and one favoring the state educational tax, 
were adopted. 

Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, read a " 
and Competent Supervision.”” He depicted the ideal superintend- 
ent as a man of thorough education, an experienced teacher, 
of positive opinions but not opinionated, without crotchets, capa- 
ble of defending his views, full of tact, forgiving and patient. 
Such a man being impossible, he would have one approaching it,— 
one with an enthusiastic love of children, and a zeal according to 
knowledge. One of his chief excellencies will be to discover su- 
perior teaching, and to spread it from school to school ; another is 
to leave the teacher unhampered. 

The next paper was by Supt. S. A. Bent, on ‘* Temperance 
Physiology : How shall it be Taught ?’’ His line of thought was 
that the school should aid in averting danger to society, that alco- 
holic stimulants are injurious from the point of view of physiology ; 
that hence, like other physiological truths, this should be taught. 
The scientific and moral aspects of the case should both receive at- 
tention. 

In the discussion which followed, the most earnest of the day, 
Mrs. C. M. Bowers of Clinton, Supts. Edgerly of Fitchburg, 
Harper of Southbridge, Hall of Leominster, and Marble of .Wor- 
cester, Mr. Holmes of Winchendon, and Miss Moreland of Fitch- 
burg, took part. The prevailing{desire was evidently to fulfill the 
letter and spirit of the new law, but ignorance of the best methods 
was sensibly felt. 

The ‘‘ Convention Finances’? was the subject of an address by 
the treasurer, C. C. Woodman, of Worcester. The state allow- 
ance of $25 per year is found insufficient to cover the annual ex- 
penses. After discussion an annual payment of 25 cents per mem- 
ber was resolved upon. 

A paper on ‘‘ The Dinner Question,” by Charles F. Adams, of 
Worcester, was postponed owing to the lateness of the hour, and 


per on ‘* Complete 


the convention adjourned at 4.45 p. m, 
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CONNECTICUT TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 
HARTFORD, Oct. 31, 1885. 

Dear Journal :-—This*closes three gala days for the Connecticut 
teachers. They have tarned out in force, and a bright woman from 
Boston, who has addressed thousands of teachers in various states, 
called them a very cultivated and earnest body of teachers. The 
weather was not propitious, but this did not diminish the number 
or the interest. There was probably a larger attendance than at 
any previous meeting. The exercises began on Thursday evening, 
in the hall of the substantial and beautiful high-school building. 
The session opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Stone of the Asy- 
lum avenue Baptist eal; music by the high school orchestra fol- 
lowed. 

The Tropics. 

Professor Brewer of Yale,—who had been assigned to take the 
place of Prof. A. S. Bickmore, who was unable to be present,—be- 

his address. Briefly stating the short notice at which he spoke, 

e said he should deyote his remarks more particularly to tropical 
America, where a steady moist wind blows the year round and de- 
posits the moisture on the land. In Panama as much rain often 
falls in a year as in five years here. Ina single night as mach cften 
falls as in the wettest month or month and a half ever seen here. 
Here in the United States we can hardly find above 3,000 forms of 
plant-life; about Hartford perhaps 1,100 to 1,200; while in the 
‘radius of fifteen miles at Panama it would be poor hunting that 
should not find 10,000 species. In these can be found any number 
of shades and variations of colors; green of all sorts, and combined 
with every other in the list of colors. The luxuriance of vegetation 
is shown in the great coarse growth with queerly cut leaves and 
almost endless variety. At a distance they form a beautiful picture, 
bat close by the coarseness of their structure is clearly seen. The 
trees and grasses of the tropies are solitary, while those of the north 
are gregarious, the grasses forming sod, while in the tropics there 
is mo sod. All northern plants cut across show an essentially round 
shape, while those of the tropics are flat and of other peculiar forms, 
and the pith, which in our vines is always near the center, is any- 
where else. There is no massing of color in the tropics, as an apple 
tree is covered with blossoms. There are flowers with massed 
colors, but there can be no such display as that of the apple tree, as 
the leaves are always on. The temperature of the region about 
Panama, while not hotter by the thermometer, has a sodden wet heat 
that is terribly oppressive and causes a laziness that is absolute. 
Wants are few, and it does not require much exertion to enough 
to live on, for there is no winter to freeze the people. ith all its 
luxurious gifts, Professor Brewer concluded, tropical America was 
not to be compared, as a place of residence, with New England. 
It had its wonders, but the place for a home was where there was 
a fireside, and that place did not exist in the tropics. 

At the close of the address the trio and ladies’ chorus from the 
** Mikado”’ was excellently given by the high school orchestra and 
chorus, and the session then clused. 

FrRipay MORNING. 

On Friday morning the convention was divided in three sec- 

tions. In the 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
the attendance was not very large, the majority of the teachers 
being interested chiefly in the grammar and primary school sections. 

The first paper was read by Prin. Charles P. Merrill, of the 
Willimantic High School. It was entitled : 

Best Method of Admitting Pupils to High Schools. 

Mr. Merrill gave a sketch of some methods now in use, and then 
advocated in all towns where a graded school system prevails, the 
abolition of entrance examinations. In place of such a tiresome 
task both for pupil and teacher, each pupil from the grammar de- 
partment could present a certificate from his teacher, said certificate 
to state three facts: the application of the pupil, his knowledge of 
the subjects taught, and his powers of observation. By such a 
course the mere parrot utterances of text-book phraseology, now so 
often seen in examination papers, and which frequently turns the 
seale of promotion, would be done away with. Pupils from un- 
graded schools should have exercises which would test their knowl- 
edge, application, ete., but these exercises should not be set ques- 
tions of a purely technical character. A choice of topics should be 
offered in all studies. Lastly, pupils who seek admission, having 
been members of other high schools, should always be admitted 
without examination on the presentation of a certificate from for- 
mer principals. There should be a feeling of honor and trust 
among high school teachers which would warrant such a course. 

The following teachers took part in the discussion: Mrs. Smith 
of Plantsville, J. D. Bartley of Bridgeport. 


The Claims «f the High School to Public Support. 


At the conclusion of the recess the second paper of the morning 
was read by Mr. T. W. T. Curtis, principal of the Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, on the above topic. 

He began by asking, Ought the state to tax the people for the 
support of high schools ? “fie remarked that this question involved 
two others: First, Has the state the right to impose a tax for the 
purpose mentioned ? Second, Conceding the right, is it wise to 
exercise it? First, as to the right. e speaker argued that 
the right to exist implies its right to tax itself for whatever the peo- 
ple believe will promote their welfare. Secondly, is the tax pro- 

wise ? This means, is the state likely to receive an equiva- 

t for the money thus spent ? In reply, it was said a continued 
supply of intellectual force of the best trained mind, is an essential 
condition of progressive power and prosperity in the state. What- 


ever agency furnishes this, the state should studiously foster | 


and support. To do this work is, without question from any quar- 
ter, the successful aim of high schools. It would, therefore, seem 
not only wise, but to be the dnty of the state to cherish its high 
schools. High schools exert a potential and beneficial influence 
upon all skilled industries. Labor that hasa ‘‘skilled hand’’ is 
in chief demand. [But skill is really in the mind and not the hand. 
Superior skill comes only from superior mental training; hence 


schools for furnishing it must be maintained. 


and better education. Labor is discontented. It ought to be. 
There is a higher life,—a better,—possible for all who toil. They 
see it and feel it. Even now the time has passed for them to be 
content either with poverty and its privations, or with sweet words 
of advice. They ask not charity, but achange. They propose to 
have it, and to make way for themselves to their rightful share in 
the kingdom of the future. Let them be wise, and God speed them. 

The teachers who took part in this discussion were: Mr. Martin 
of the Hartford High School, Mr. Burdick of Willimantic, and 
Mr. Rogers. 

What Becomes of High School Graduates? 

This was the title of the paper read by J. M. Smith, supt. of 
schools at Danbury. He spoke largely of the strong objections of 
certain people against the maintenance of high schools. These 
people, he saic, object to high schools because the scholars turned 
out have their pride highly cultivated and are totally unfit for man- 
ual labor. This is true to a considerable extent, but it is perfectly 
in accord with social laws the world over. If it was not for this 
high branch of education our civilization would not Le as perfect as 
it is. Life has its beginning in low plains. Education lifts us out 
of this into the clearer air and broader horizon. Step by step we 
proceed and become nobler in every way. He said that in order to 
trace out the future of certain scholars he had looked up the rec- 
ords of one hundred pupils turned out of one of our high schools. 
Of teachers there are 36, in business 31, in law, medicine, and civil 
engineering 7, now in normal schools perfecting their education 15, 
taking life leisurely 8, not traced 3. He closed with an earnest 
appeal to the teachers to impress on such objectors as they meet 
the imperative necessity of maintaining good high schools. 

In the diseussion which followed, Mr. Smith of Plantsville and 
Mr. Hadley of Bridgeport took part. 

The morning session of this section closed with reading of ques- 
tions from the question box and replies to the same. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


The first paper read was by W. L. Burdick, principal of the 

Natchaug School, Willimantic. It was entitled ; 
Useful Versus Useless Grammar. 

The reason, he said, that he took this subject was because al- 
though it was undoubtedly hackneyed, it was always welcome. 
Grammar might well be called the anatomy of lan He de 
fined grammar not by any text-book, but by the real principles of 

. Teachers are too likely to mistake the capacity of the 
youthful mind, and it is for this very great fault we see so many 
specimens of grammar monstrosities,—the grammatical idiot. In 
order to write and speak the English language perfectly one should 
study it perfectly. 

The Place of Arithmetic in the Grammar School. 

This was the subject of the paper read by Mr. John Rossiter, 
pes of the Broadway School, Norwich. The essayist said that 

would largely devote himself to explaining the reasons why cer- 
tain pupils found it difficult to comprehend arithmetic, while others 
grasped its intricacieseasily. He did this in a thorough manner, and 
held the attention of the teachers closely for the half-hour which he 
occupied in reading hispaper. He illustrated many of his problems 
by blackboard exercises. 

Mr. Matthews of Meriden, and Professor Twitchell of the Ar- 
senal School of Hartford took part in the discussions which followed. 
Advance Reading 
was the subject of a paper which was read by Principal Ferguson 
of the Putnam High School. He severely criticised those teachers 
who have so little interest in their work as not to correct their pu- 
pils when they are reading a passage froma book. He was strongly 
inclined, he said, to believe that the pupil’s perceptive powers will 
be greatly enhanced if the teachers will endeavor to make the oral 
exercises interesting. This can be largely done by having the books 
of the standard authors, such as Dickens, Scott, and Irving. Ges- 
tures, facial expressions, inflection, enunciation, and great earnest- 
ness will all come in good time if there is perfect harmony between 

the teacher and the pupils. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 


This section was called to order by Prin. W. F. Gordy, of the 
North School of Hartford. There were nearly six hundred teachers 
in attendance. 

Reading,—Class Exercise. 

In response to the announcement of this topic, fifteen or twenty 
bright-faced boys and girls appeared before the assembled teachers 
in ch of Miss Hattie F. Barrows, of the Brown School of Hart 
ford. What followed was exceedingly interesting. Miss Barrows’ 
method might be called by many unique, but, more than this, it 
has a true worth which is not easily shaken. The children illus- 
trated this method in the fullest extent, and the concentrated at- 
tention of the teachers showed how deeply they were interested. 

The discussion of the subject was made by Mr. Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Mr. Barrows of Hartford, and Mr. Carroll of New Britain. 

Language 
was the subject of a paper read by Miss Hattie A. Luddington, of 
the State Normal School, New Britain. All proper teaching of lan- 
guage tends to make thought the basis of expression in every exer- 
cise. Under the general heads of oral and written language certain 
special points may be developed. The first important point in oral 


language training is to place the pupil so under the control of 
thought that bis eagerness to impart his ideas will make him uncon- 
scious of the words he uses. Withthe pupil in this state the teacher 
is able to discover the range of the child’s thoughts, and also is en- 
abled to learn all his forms of expression. She is thus made aware 
of the points to be covered in the language training. The next step 
is to correct the pupil’s language, but in such a way as to leave him 
unconscious of the fact that he is receiving such correction, be being 
still so occupied with the thought as to lose sight of the words in 
which he clothes his ideas. At a later stage the attention of the 


is the welfare of the world. The welfare of labor requires a higher | ning with copying and dictation. 


child may be called to his language, and corrections made by him-! 


The welfare of labor self. Side by side with the oral work proceeds the written, begin- 


Soon after the pupil acquires the 
ability to tell freely his various experiences he may write, in single 
statements, the same things he has before told orally. r he 
may write in an orderly way, and in full and elegant style, descrip- 
tions of his journeys, and experience or abstracts of his daily les- 
sons. Especial emphasis will be laid on the point of presenting one 
difficulty at atime. Various kinds of lessons will be presented, 
each lesson illustrating a special point. The work will refer en- 
tirely to elementary language teaching, covering the first three or 
four years of the child’s school life. 

The following teachers took in the discussion which followed : 

Mr. Bishop of Norwich, and Mr. French of New Haven. 
Geography,—Class Exercise. 

Miss Minnie R. Webster, of the New Haven Training School, 
gave her ideas of teaching geography to a class as an exercise. 
She illustrated her method by the following notes: ‘* Lesson to be 
given to a class of children, average age eight years. Purpose of 
the exercise to give children an idea of voleano, and also to illustrate 
general plan of teaching any physical feature of the earth. The 
children gain their idea by observation of experiment on the mould- 
ing board, showing an eruption of a voleano; by inferences drawn 
from previous knowledge gained by a study of mountains and nat- 
ural phenomena; by specimens of lava, by pictures of various vol- 
canoes, and by the teacher’s story of the destruction of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum.”’ 

The teachers who took in the discussion were: Principal 
Barrows of this city, Mr. Cooley of Windsor Locks, Mr. Bishop of 


Norwich. 
(Concluded next week.) 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles 
ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


MAINE. 


— It is thought that there are not six men in Gloucester who would 
go back to the old system of district schools. Under the present 
plan, the town has bought and paid for all the school property, have 
built six new houses and repaired all the old ones. A new school- 
house is being built at Bear Brook, three and a half miles from 
Upper Gloucester. 

— The new building at Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, is 
rapidly approac,ing completion. It will be publicly dedicated 
Thursday, Nov." 5th, and a large number of the friends of the 
school will undoubtedly be present at that time. The school under 
the charge of Mr. Jones is returning to its former prestige, the fall 
term numbering nearly if not quite one hundred pupils. Mr. Jones 
seems to be the right man in the right place. 

— An eloquent tribute to the memory of Miss S. E. Starrett, of 
Belfast, written by A. H. Kelley, of Boston, was read by the pres- 
ident of the M. P. Society at Waterville, followed by hearty indorse- 
ment of several members. Mr. Tash, at the close of these remarks, 
read a paper from Miss Starrett, written shortly before her death, 
outlining a plan for ‘* professional reading,’’ as a report to the 
society on that subject. In the death of Miss Starrett the society 
has lost one of its most efficient and valuable members. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
k at the state meeting in 


— Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., will spea 
Boston, Nov. 27, 28, on ‘‘ The Public School and the Family.’ 

— The New England Congregational Sunday-sechool Convention 
will be held at Park Street Church, Boston, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Nov. 10 and 11. 

— John A. Smith, of Lowell, has been elected as supervisor of 
the evening schools,—the first appointment of the kind, so far as is 
known, in the country. Mr. Conly, the superintendent of schools, 
has had an increase of salary and an office clerk. 

— At the ninth annual meeting of the Bristol Co. Association 
of Teachers, held Oct. 24 in Taunton, Mr. J. C. Bartlett, of Taun- 
ton, read a paper upon ‘* Defects in Popular Education Mr. 
Parker, of Boston, gave a ‘‘ Talk on Methods of Teaching History ;”’ 
and Prof. W. F. Sherwin, of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
spoke on the benefits of a Chautauqua Course. In the afternoon 
Mr. G. H. Tripp, of New Bedford, exhibited the solar camera and 
explained its use. About forty views were shown, and the value of 
the instrument in school-work was clearly demonstrated. Mr. G. 
E. Nichols, of Somerville, treated of *‘ Penmanship in Primary 
Schools,’’ and from his personal experience gave many valuable 
hints on that important question. He puts pen and ink into the 
hands of children in the lower primary grades, and has certainly 
obtained wonderful results in his school. J. W. Dickinson, secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, explained to the teachers the state 
law relating to the teaching of physiology and hygiene in the 
public schools. Mr. G. H. Martin, state agent, spoke on the “‘ Ele- 
ments of Good Reading.’’ Prof. Martin treated the subject in his 
usual earnest and persuasive diction, and brought to a fitting close 
the literary exercises of the day. The following officers, as re- 
ported by C. P. Rugg, of New Bedford, were elected: Prest.— 
A. F. Wood, of New Bedford; Sec.—G. H. Tripp, of New Bed- 
ford; Treas.—F. Arthur Walker, of Taunton; Directors—William 
Connell of Fall River, Miss E. J. Ashley of New Bedford, and 
E. D. Newton of Taunton. The convention then adjourned. 

— The annual meeting of the Duke Co. Educational Association 
was held in Edgartown, Oct. 26-28. The first evening was occupied 
by addresses by Secretary Dickinson and Agent Martin of the State 
Board of Education. On the second day an institute was held, with 
exercises as follows: Principles of T eaching, Mr. Dickinson ; Geog- 
raphy, Mr. Martin ; Arithmetic, Mr. A. C. Boyden ; Primary 
Methods, Mrs. G. F. Guild, of Marblehead. An unusually large 
attendance was secured, 17 of the 23 teachers of the island being 
a and members of the committees of all the towns except Gay 

lead. There is a good degree of interest in school matters on 
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the island. Vine ard Haven is especially fortunate in its com- 
mittee, Mr. H. H. Smith, whose interest aad energy are rapidly 
bringing the schools of that village to the front. Cottage City, too, 
is wide awake and progressive. In both places the school-houses 
have been enlarged and improved during the present year, 

— The Franklin School, Boston, celebrated its centennial last 
week by a reunion of its old graduates and pupils, with suitable 
exercises, commemorative and congratulatory, participated in by 
the teachers of the school, the school officials of Boston, and emi- 
nent Franklin pupils of the earlier days. Granville B. Putnam, 
Esq., the efficient master of the school, who has held the position 
for over twenty years, read the ag 2 historical address, in which 
he gave much new and valuable information concerning the early 
school history of Boston, and the growth of this school which was 
really founded on Common St., about 168 years ago. His review 
of the earlier masters of Boston brought out much that was amus- 
ing and instructive in the lives of the teachers of the last and present 
generations. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

— The entering class at Brown University is unusually large this 
year. This cannot be attributed to the change in the curriculum, 
for Brown University does not jump into radical changes. 

— A most excellent program may be expected at the annual 
meeting of the R. I. Institute in January. President Pease has 
been very sucessful in working for the interests of that meeting. 

— An instivute for the teachers of the Blackstone Valley was 
held at Pawtucket Thursday aud Friday. Oct. 29 and 30, under 
the management of Commissioner Stockwell. The following pro- 
gram was presented : 

Thursday.— Hon. T. B. Stockwell spoke upon ‘ Elements of 
Success ;”’ Prof. W. E. Wilson, State Normal School, upon ‘* Geog- 
raphy ;’’ Mary A. Bosworth, Charch Hill Grammar School, Paw- 
tucket, conducted a class exersise in ‘* Fractions;’’ Prof. Wilson 
spoke upon ** Health Culture.’’ In the afternoon Dr. T. J. Mor- 

n, State Normal School upon “ Language Culture ;’’ Isabel C. 
French, High Street Primary School, Pawtucket, had a class exer- 
cise in ‘‘ Primary Numbers;’’ A. J. Manchester, Thayer Street 
Grammar Sehool, Providence, a drill exercise in Penmanship. In 
the evening there was singing by the pupils of the Pawtucket High 
School, led by Mr. A. C. White. Addresses on current educational 


topies by the Commissioner of Public Schools, Dr. T. J. Morgan, 


A. Littlefield, Supt. 
eGregor of Pawtucket. 
by George W. Cole, Grove 


principal of the State Normal School ; Geo 
of Sch»ols, Newport ; and Rev. Alexander 
Class Exercise in Musie, 
Street irammar School, Pawtucket; ‘‘ Geography ”’ (continued), 
Prof. Wilson; Methods of Discipline,”’ 
ulants and Nareoties,”’ Prof. Wilson. In the afternoon, Class Exer- 
cise in Primary Reading, Amelie M. Flagg, East Street Primary 
School, Pawtucket ; Language Exercises, Dr. Morgan ; Question 
Box ie The Purposes of Reading,”’ Supt. George A. Littlefield. 
And in the evening an illustrated lecture, “‘ An Old Castle,”’ by 
Prof. C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
CONNECTICUT, 

— Secretary Hine continues his institute work in the small towns 
of the state with good success. Recent meetings have been held in 
Waterford, Westbrook, and Oxford. Prof. Carroll, Supt. Hale of 
Massachusetts, and Principal Somes are among the speakers who 
assist in the work. 

— The annual report of the Waterbury schools shows a continued 
pany under the guidance of Supt. Crosby. The city teachers 
have frequent meetings, and discuss educational methods with great 
interest. 

— The Hopkins Grammar School of New Haven, now in the 
225th year of its existence, for the first time numbers a lady among 
its teachers. Miss Porter has, for a good many years, been con- 
nected with the Hillhouse High School. 

— One of the new features of the Normal School at New Britain 
is the supervision of several practice schools in adjoining towns. 
Here the graduates of the school have an opportunity to test their 
skill in managing a school, under the direction of the training teach- 
ers, who aid and suggest to them during their first months of trial. 

— The Meriden teachers held their first monthly meeting last 
week, and were addressed by Mr. French of New Haven, who gave 
a talk on ** Arithmetic,’’ using several illustrative charts for the 
purpose. 

— The high-school building at Meriden is nearly ready for oceu- 
pancy. The town recently appropriated $10,000 more for its com- 
pletion, making its entire cost $80,000. 

GEORGIA. — The educational interests of Georgia are being 
steadily advanced. The Peabody Institute, held in Atlanta 
through the month of August, has resulted in good to the state.—— 


Rome established public schools in the spring, and Professor Bizien, 
formerly principal of Walker street school, Atlanta, has been elected 
superintendent of the Griffin public schools, which opened in Sep- 
tember for the first time.——The private schools of Atlanta are 
succeeding well, and all the public schools are crowded. Miss 
Katie B. Massey, the associate-principal of Laurel Wreath Sem- 
inary, was recently elected teacher of the B. division of the second 
grade, Atlanta Girls’ High School. All the grades of this school 
are doubled now, except the first,—the graduating class.——The 
Crew street school building, which was burned in the spring, has 
been rebuilt, and the Ira street school has been finished and opened, 
yet there are children in Atlanta who cannot get seats in school. 
The Georgia legislature, which has just been adjourned, made an 
appropriation during its recent session to repair and improve the 
State University buildings, and voted also a liberal sum for the es- 
tablishment of a school of technology, which Atlanta is trying to 
secure. Hon. Martin V. Calvin, the able representative from 
Richmond Co., who introduced the bill, in a recent note to the 
writer, says: “I desire to thank you for the copy of EDUCATION 
containing the able article by Col. Wm. Preston Johnson, of New 
Orleans, on “ Industrial Education and the Colored People,” 
which was placed on my desk just as I secured the floor in advo- 
cacy of the technological institute bill. It aided me greatly in my 
argument, 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock, Mich. 
MICHIGAN.—Sapt. Wm. H. Tibbals, who had charge of the 
Escanaba schools for several years, is now superintendent of schools 
at Marshall, Minn. Mr. T. is an efficient teacher and a polished 
Christian gentleman, whom we are sorry to lose from our ranks. 
Calumet employs 27 teachers, all but three of them in one 
building. Mr. iE. T. Curtis, who has superintended the schools for 
twelve or fourteen years, was once a student under Horace Mann 
at Antioch, Ann Arbor High School has recently furnished a 
large and well-equipped laboratory for use in the physical sciences, 
and Mr. Chute has been placed in charge of this department. 
Big Rapids has an industrial school in successful operation. ‘ 
M. Enos, formerly of Cadillac, is now principal of schools at Char- 
levoix. The freshman class of Michigan University has a mem- 
bership of 220. More than 400 students attend the high school 
department of the Ann Arbor schools. 
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Locke. Plato. Seneca. Trumbull. 
Longfellow. Platt. Shelley. Tyndall. 
Lossing, B. J. Pliny. Smalley, E. V. irgil., 
Luther. Plutarch. Smiles, Samuel. Washington, 
Lytton, Bulwer. Pope. Smith, Dr. Wm. Weems. — 
Macaulay. Porter, Jane. Sophocles. Wesley. 
Mackenzie. Prescott. Southey. Whicher 
Martineau. Procter, A. Spencer, Herbert. | White, H. K. 
Mayo. Proctor, R. A. Spielhagen. Whittier. 
Mencius. Pryde, David. Stewart, Baifour. | Willis, N. P. 
Mill, John Stuart. | Ramage, C. T. Storrs, Rev. R. 8. | Wilson. 
Milman, Rawlinson,George. | St. Pierre. Wood, J. G. . 
Milton. Reade, Charles. Swift, Dea. Wood, Mrs. 
Moore. Richardson, C. F. | Tacitus. Wordswort™ 
Miller. , Roche. Taylor, Dr. G. Hl. | Wright, Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik. Rogers. Taylor, H Xenophon. 
North, Christop’er. | Roget. Tennyson. Yonge, C. M. 


BOOK-SELLERS all over the continent sell my publications ; the leading 
Book-seller in each town often has exclusive agency. A CLUB AGENT 


wanted at eve 


Post-Office and in every neighborhood where I have no Agent; 


liberal terms. FATR TERMS to BUYERS—books sent for examination 


before payment on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. P. O. Box 1227. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIL—No, 18. 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. i Author. Publisher. Price 
Davies’ ndre. - - Van Amringe A Barnes & Co, N ¥ $1 85 
Watts on the Mind. - - - - - Fellows 75 
A Brie story of the - - - rnes 2. 
Music. - - - Bannister Henry Holt ‘Co, ¥, 100 
Souvenirs ofa Diplomat. - - - - - De Bacourt - 1 50 
Sartor Resartus. - - - - - Cartyle Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 1 50 
Our Young Folks’ Roman Em - - - - Shepard J B Lippincott Co, Phila, s 
Babyland (illustrated) for 1 - - - - D Lothrop & Co, Boston, z 
Worth the Wooing. - 4 « - - Hamilton T B Peterson & Bros, Phila, 25 
Historic Boys. - - Brooks G P Putnam's Sons, NY, 2 25 
Boys’ and Girls’ Pliny. - - - - - White 3 00 
Practical Economics. - - - Wells 
The Story of Nations, —Rome. - - - Gilman 1 50 
‘om position in the Se lroom. - - - - a 
Die utche Schule. - - - - - Gerfen c K Hamilton & Co, Lebanon, Oo, 6 
The Works of John Ruskin. - - - - - J B Alden, N Y, 1 30 
The Golden West. - ° : - - Sidney D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 2 25 
Singing Book. - - - - - - - Pease Ginn & Co, Boston 80 
Babylon. - - - - Allen D Appleton & Co, N Y, 50 
Constitution of the United States. - - - - | — 2 50 
The Dark House. - Fenn vad 25 
A Struggle. - - - - Phillips “ 25 
Text-book of Nursing. - - - Weeks 7 
The Autocrat of the ursery. - - - - Meade Ac ena Go, 8 4 con, NY 1 
Florence Nightingale. - - - - Alldridge Cassell a Co,N 50 
Richard Cobden. - - - - Gowing 
Ode on Immortality. - Wordsworth 1 00 
Michael Angelo—Bounarroti. - - - . Black Chantauqes Press, Boston 75 
Art and the Formation of Taste. - - - - Crane » os e 75 
Readings from Raskin. - - - - - - 75 
Readings from Macauley. - - - - - 75 
An Origina! Belle. - - - - - peo Doda, Mead & ‘Co, N Y, 150 
Driven Back to Eden. - - - - - 1 50 
Evolution. - - - Boscher Fords, Howard Hulbert, N 50 
Hyperaesthesia. - - - - - Cruger 1 00 
Bipast and his Friends. - - - - - Wilson “ 200 
Louis Agassiz. 2 vols. - - - - - Agassiz Houghton, ‘Mittin & Co, Boston, 400 
On the apt of Mind. - - - - - Reed 1 00 
Dramatic Poe Taylor “ “ “ “ 200 
Songs and Rhymes. Ruby EA. - - - - Morrison G P Patnam’s Sons, N Y, 2 50 
Elementary Geometry. - - - Halsted John Wiley & Sons, N Y, 175 
Chemistry of Iron. - - - Troilins “ “ 2 00 
Moulders’ Text-book. - - - - e Wirt “ “ “ “ 2 50 
|HOQRACE WATERS & CO 
Apvice To MotTuers.— Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- PI A NO S 


dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep 
relieving the child from pain, and the little pA 
awakes as “* bright as abutton.”’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is ber known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


— Cresus possessed, in landed property a for- 
tune equal to about $8,500,000, besides an equal 
amount in money, slaves, ete. 


of Island, says: “‘ Ial- 


Hunt's Remedy in my house ; it pre- 
and kidney troubles.’’ 


is said to have paid for a single re- 
- at about $400,000; Caligula, the same for a sup- 
Heliogabalus, for a $100,000. 


Taey WILL Surety F You.—They are 

looking for you everywhere. rafts of air in un- 
places, going from hot rooms to cool ones, 

carelessness in changing elothing,— in short, an 
thing which ends in a ‘* common cold in the head.”’ 
Unless arrested this kind of cold becomes seated 
in the mucous membrane of the head. Then it is 
eatarrh. In any and all of its stages this disease 
always yields to Ely’s Cream Balm. Applied to 
the nostrils with the finger. Safe, agreeable, cer- 
tain. Price fifty cents. 


— Anthony, at the time of the assassination of 
Cesar, was in debt to the amount of $1,500,000; 
this sum paid inside of two months after Caear’s 


— WHEN Dr. SAMARITAN NER- 
VINE shall have become the standard medicine of 
the civilized world, as it is already of America, all 
ailments arising from the blood will be universally 
regarded as transient evils. $1.50. 


— Seneca, the philosopher, had a fortune of over 
$17,000,000. 


— Trial proves that honesty is the best policy in 
medicine as well as in otherthings. Ayer's Sarsa- 
illa is a genuine preparation, an unequaled 

, decidedly superior to all others. 


— Appius ay in debauchery $2,500,000, 
and committed suicide when he ascertained that 
less than a half-million was left of his fortune. 


Scotr’s Emuision or Pure Cop LIVER 
Om, wits — For Pulmonary 
Troubles.—T. J. McFall, M.D., Anderson, S. C., 
says: ‘I consider Scott’s Emulsion one of the 
best preparations in the market for Pulmonary 


Troubles. I have used it in my practice since 
1876, and am well satisfied with it.’ 


— Tiberius left at his death about $118,000,000, 
which Coligule spent in less than year. 


—We from our ar usual practice and rec- 
ommend Hunt’s Remedy as a sure cure for all kid- 
ney diseases.— Medical 


— Milo’s debts eniounted to $3,000,000; and 
— entered office, owed nearly $15,- 


IMPORTANT. — P in the city | neati 
of vip 3 save 00 
e Hire an ransfer o gage, by A ng at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said de “ 
by the West Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $2.00 Carriage Hire. 
600 Hlegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward day. Euro- 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe + and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 
Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
at the than at any other 
baggage delivered 


THE BEST AND MOST DUAABLE MADE. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


ka” Send for New Catalogue and reduced price.list. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 


124 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK, 


We will send our large 16-page, 64-column Illustrated Literary 
and Family paper, The Fireside at Home, which is “aned 
with the most ioemening and entertaining reading matter for old 
and young, to 4 address for Three Monti, upon receipt of 
only T wenty-F ve Centa, and to every subscriber we will also 
send, Free and Nights aco py of either *Rebinson Crusoe” 
or “The Arabian or for Forty Cents we will send 
the paper three onthe one a copy of both books free. These 
standard and justiy popular books are too well known to need any 
description. They are without doubt twoof the most entertaining 
books that were ever written, and their popularity is world wide. 
The books we offer are bp | in clear, readable type, on goot 
paper, neatly bound, and are of the same style as are usually sold 
at cents each. “The Arabian Nights” 386 pages and 
61 complete stories, and *‘ Robinson Crusoe” pages. Remem- 
ber, either one of these splendid books is ede with a 3-months’ 
subscription to our paper. We make this great offer to introduce 
itinto new homes. Five subscriptions and fire books will be sent 


” for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re gee’. Asto 
our mes we refer to Peck in Address, 
MOORE & O©0., 27 Park Place, New York. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF HISTORY. 


Containing the best standard books, and 
carefully selected magazine articles is in- 
cluded in the new Labberton’s His- 
torical Atlas with Text. 141 Maps. 
Cloth, $2,00. 


TOWNSEND MacCOOUN, Pablisher, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE! 


A Fine school property, and the good will of a well 
established school, in Eastern, Ill. Said school is de 

located, "easily accesssbie, quiet, and health- 
fal. The bulidings are elegant, and nearly new, con- 

sisting of school building, with farnished dormitory, 
and grounds containing ween five and six acres, 

arranged. Theschoolat some seasons of the 

year bas Lye more than one hundred students, and 

e of indefinete expansion. Said pro with 
erly is valued at $11,000 Theschool buildin 
be bought without the 


Terms d posession given the term follow 
ing the eale. For tal lars apply at once to 
RAM ORC Mi 
N. E. Bureaa of Education, 
O41 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


otel in th Guest’ 


t@~ SEND FOR OUR NEW CLUB-LIST. 


Send fer specimen pages and circulars. 


« HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 


Campbell's Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, | 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers 7 a com 


Continental Primary ” Physiology, 
Campbell's Combination Blanks, 


Economic Class Record. 
DANIEL VAN WINKLE. 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


‘3\Improved Geographical 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8. HISTORY, 


Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 
Remit $1 00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Obio. 


and Historical Charts. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


limear Series of 


416 


word, in English. The Interlinears have been used for thirty years, 
page free. 
CHA s DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure . oe of our Inmter- 
“yr ft Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their 


translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


A pproved 
veryo 


is 
enerate 
popular and comprehensive book treating of 


MEDICAL, SOCIAL, AND SEXUAL SCIENCE, 

Bh p roven by the sale of HMaif a Milllion to be the most popu 

eadable because 

§ nstructive, practic: presentation 

| V aiuable to invalids, showing 

treatment of subjects especially important to young tm 
men e 

who “wants to know, you know,” will find it imterestin 


4 Parts, 35 marathi, 936 Pages, 200 Illustrations, and 


NEW FEATUR 


charts, in five colors, guaranteed superior to any before offered in a po 
ge ular physiological book, and rendering it again the most attractive and qui 
sellin 
work AGENTS 
§ hours.” Many agents take 50 or 100 at once, at special rates. 
. FREE a 16-page Contents Table of Pisin Home Tuk, red, white and 
tine circulars, and a sample of Dr. Foote’s 


ndard Edition Same print and td the 


“4 REMARKABLE BOOK, 


three universities, and retired after 50 
riceless in value, and culated to re<- 
Ic is new, startling, and very instructive.” 


written in lan Zuage chaste, and 

cal Common Sense” medi 
new ie by which they may be cure 
critics, and literat 


just introduced, consists of a serie 
9 Of beautiful colored anatom- 


who have already found a gold mine in it. Mr. 
Koehler writes: ** 1 sold the first six books in two 
Send for terms. 


ealth Monthly. 


difference is in paper and binding. 
PUB, CO,, 129 (N.) East 28th St., New York. 


Hiistoric Boys. 
By EB. 8. BROOKS. 


Octavo, Illustrated, «© $2.25 


A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOOL, DISTRICT 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. The best pos- 
sible school prize for boys and girls. Teachers should 
interest themselves in its wide circulation. 


&™ Sond for descriptive and specimen pages to the 
publishers, 

G. P. SONS, 
27 & 39 W. 33d St., New York, 


List of new books fer young people sent on apple 
cation. 539 c eow 


Little Arthur's History of England, 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 


“ Among the child’s histories of England which really 
deserve to be called child’s histories, * Little Arthur’s 
History of England’ holds a good place.”"—S, S. Times. 
“ Written in a style that will fascinate and interest 
while it instructs the young.” —Journai of Education. 
“ The style is simple, and written in that pure, home- 
ly Anglo-Saxon English that —_ 80 closely to the 
minds of the young.”— Boston Advertiser. 

“ We have examined no child’s history that we can 
more heartily indorse.””"—Christian Recorder, 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 


* The young people who have read ‘ Little Arthur’s 
History of Engian4,’ which has had great in 
this country as well as abroad, will give this volume a 
welcome.” Observer. 

** The history is my ag and told in the most capti- 
vating style.” —Jnter. Ocean, 

“ It is a fitting companion to ‘ Little Arthur’s History 
of England,’ which has been one of the most popular 
of young folks’ histories for many years.”"—Journal 


‘ea 0 French 
general story of growth change.’ 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO., 
4394 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


ment. Salary, $1,800 to $2,000. Candidate i Depart 

aduate of some Technical College ; thoroughly versed 
n theoretical and practical mec anics ; must be able 
to teach classes in the higher mathematics, and their 
"| appication in the workshops; must nnderstand all about 
modern machienry ior iron and wood; and be able to 
direct and manage in « ee manver, 


ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Ed 
3 Somerset Bt., Boston, 


Little Arthur’s History of France, gr 


of WRSTFIELD, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schoois 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
S(TY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
dress I. T, TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER DEPARTMENT wy 
Address 


("Darin Dartmonth cor Hanover, N. H. the 
dent, or Prof. k. RUGGLES. 344 ss 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Bquare, Boston, Mass. 201 


L “tate, x SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school oe 
Address C, BRaGpon, Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUCL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and farther particulars the 
ool, 1679 St. Bos n. 


courses. Ad 


For Both Sexes. 


H. Russ, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL HOOL, 

next term begin with entrance 
ednesday, Fe 1886. For etc be 

dress Miss ELLEN Hype, Prin. ‘ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEE, MAss. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO 


or Catalogues, address the Prin, D. B. HaGan, Ph.D. 


For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 133 


HODR-ISLAND TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
comme of 3 A ond 
y, 3 years. 
vanced Course for for special classes of students. Address, 

tor Circular or information, T. J. More@ax, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CALS y Providence. 
and Scientific and 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, ber and Elec- 

a Architectare, Chemistry, an at. History. 
A. WALKBR, Prest. Jas. P. Bec’y. 


In by a lady 


circuiars and BaT- 
TLEs, P. O. Box ‘Boston, Masa. 


Slave you seen our Educational Pertraitt 


j 7 
— 
“ 
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| og particulars, address 
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q 


Nov. 5, 1885. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 311 
ae. | S NOTES. Teachers’ Agencies | Teachers’ Agencies, 
: LIVER, BLADDER, MONG the publications advertised this k aS 
‘KIDNEY: + AND will be found one entitled Plain Home Talk, THE TEACHERS EST TEACHERS ad FOREIG 
KIDNEY y and FOREIGN, 
EME URIN = Se 8, book which has met with exceptional favor among F -() ti A H ti promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
professional and literary people. Though not a 0 pera Ive $$0CIa Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
EV R GRAVEL, DIABETES, text-book f a 2 - “ Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
ALLS BRIGAT’S DISEASE, — or any class, it is certainly educational 170 State Street, Chicago, Il, School Property rented and sold, 
PAINS IN THE ina toad sense, and in a special line it affords in- SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with a few of the School and Kindergarten Material, eta, 
BACK, formation of much practical utility to everyone liy-| ‘esding teachers in each State in the United States, J. W. SOHERMERHORN & CO., 
— ing in the human form, which, though divine, is cask Cente, AMERICAN BOHOOL LxeTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 
saiiahdae prone to frailties which, like all evils, are most NO fre FOR REGISTRATION. 


TONIC AND BITTER, 


IT 18 UNEQUALLED IN RESULTS AND 
PERMANENT IN ITS CURE. 


LIVING TESTIMONY. 
Bliackemith, 


“Having had occasion to use a remedy for kidney 
troubles purchased a bottle of Hunt's [Kidney and 
Liver] and it completely cured me—ha«ve no 
indigestion, and am hearty and healthy for one of my 
years (65)."” — J. F. Woodbary, Blacksmith, Manches- 


ter, N. H. _ 
Small beginnings leads to large endings ” 


“ 
Carpenter. 


I was troubled with a weakness of the Kidneys. I 
bad to pass my water as many as fifteen times during 
the night. Afer having used the second bottle of 
Hunt 8 [Kidney and Liver] Remepy [ found that ali 
my trouble was gone.”’ — Joseph O. Miller, Carpenter, 
Xenia, Ohio. 


« Be a friend to yourself, and others will.” 


“Thave been a severe sufferer with a weakness of 
the kidneys, and I took a severe cold while on daty 
with the fire department. I had terrible paios in my 
back, and my water troubled me, Hunt's (Kidney 
and Liver] REMEDY completely cures me.’’— H, A, 
Glass, Columbus, Obio. 


“To the good, night is not dark.” 


A Sailer. 


Captain John Kimball, Sailor, New London, Conn , 
writes:—* I was teken with severe pains in the small of 
my back in the region of the kidneys I had the bes 
medical attendance without experiencing any relief, 
1 bought and used a bottle of Hunt’s (Kidney aud 
Liver] Remepy. Four bottles entirely cured me ” 


Price $125 Send for pamphlet of Testimonia's. 
HUNT’S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I. 
(. N. CRITTRNTON, General Agent, New York. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm ation, 
Hieals the Sores. 
Bestores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM 
gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
other preparations. A 


HAY-FEVER 


particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. 


Price 50c, by mail 
oratdrugeists Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


_UNTAILING 
TA AND INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 
Sickness, Con- 
[ vulsions, St. Vit- 


us Dance, Alco- 

holism, Opium oe Weakness, 

Impotency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
Clergymen,Lawyers,LiteraryMen, 


Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the Blood, Stomach, 
Bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan 
ervine is invaluable. 
(3 Thousands 
proclaim it the most{ THE GREAT) 
wonderful Invigor-\e= 
ant that ever sus- 
tained asinkingsys- x EIR | 
tem. $1.50at Drug- 
gists. For testimo- 
nials and cireulare{ Gf R. 
send stamp. CONQUEROR. 
THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE COMPANY, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ndence freely answered by Physicians. 
____‘For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 
Music Teachers, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 
Should not fail to examine 
Whiting’s New Music Readers, 
A series of three Graded Books for Public Schools 
JUST OUT. Single copies—First Reade: 4.00 
dos, ; 
WHITE, SMITH 


& 00, 
ers, Boston and Chicago. 


etce., for Bic. 
Address C, R. Harpy, Ha 


Our Life-size Portraits of Bminent 
woators are supplied for 50 ots. each. 


wkinsville, Ga. | 50 


easily avoided when well understood. 


SwAseEy’s BLAcKBoARDs, — J. A. Swasey, 


No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man-| f 


ufactures thé best Blackboards in the world, 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion. my eaperience, J. 


A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


Curt W. Meryer’s establishment in New 
York, at new quarters, 357 Fourth Ave., has been 
elegantly fitted up, and it is a pleasure to look at 
the various apparatus of his manufacture and im- 
port which are on exhibition there. Our readers 
will remember the old firm well. Their apparatus 
for elementary instruction, such as is required for 
illustrating Prof. Tyndall’s Lessons in Electricity ; 
the Students’ Electrical Cabinet, accompanied by 
Curt W. Meyer’s Elementary Guide to Electricity 
and other physical and chemical sets, are yet the 
best of the kind that have ever been made in this 
country. A large and full assortment of these in- 
struments is always on hand; and as to the relia- 
bility and promptness of the house, which is well 
known, comment is not needed. 

On October 14, 1885, letters patent was offi- 


cially granted to Mr. Meyer for his latest inven- 
tion, Electric [/luminators, a set of perfect and use- 
ful instruments, especially in physicians’ hands. 
The firm is now prepared to furnish schools and 
colleges with various sizes miniature electric lights, 
best suitable for the illustration of incandescent 
light power and its practicability, in the class-room. 
A newly constructed battery, the Curt Battery, in 
principle a plunge battery, we consider to be actu- 
ally the best form that could be chosen, as no 
cleaner, more durable and powerful battery could 
be selected for the class-room experiments it being 
really practical. All parts of this battery are of 
uniformity, and can be duplieated at once if needed, 
— an advantage speaking for itself. See Curt W. 
Meyer’s advertisement, page 208. 


WANTED, TWENTY-FIVE CopPres OF Volume 
of Proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation for 1883, to complete sets. The undersigned 
will send the volume for 1884, by mail, in exchange 
for 1883; or he will pay one dollar per volume for 
1883, on delivery by mail to 

N. A. CALKINS, 
124 E. 80th Street, New York. 


Tue PIANO OF To-DAyY.—Celebrated makers 
of high-priced pianos cannot thrive longer on their 
ancient reputations. The piano of to-day must be 
of a higher grade of excellence than formerly to 
meet the exacting demands of a musical public. 
The piano of to-day must be sold at a reasonable 
and greatly reduced price, as the cost of manufac- 
turing has been lessened and fancy profits are out 
of date. Horace Waters & Co.’s pianos fulfill 
these two conditions. They excel in fine quality 
of tone and durability of construction, and range 
in price from $250 upward. Moreover, they are 
sold in city or country on payments of $10 per 
month when desired. Parlor and chapel organs, 
same high grade of excellence, from $50 upward. 
Terms, $5 monthly. Send for catalogues and 
terms. Horace Waters & Co., 124 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; factories corner of Broome and East 


streets. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


T HE Recent American Etchings advertised by 
White, Stokes & Allen, of New York, in a late 
issue of THE JOURNAL are 17 x 13 inches in size, 
and not 17 x 3 inches, as erroneously stated in the 
announcement. Our patrons will find these very 
valuable works of art. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 

Teachers ! cheapest system for conducting schools 

in quiet order. Each set contains 212 large,elegant chromo 

excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, #1, 
ets. A set of our new School Class Aids contains ie 

large pretty chromo merit, honor, and credit cards, price 

r set, 60 cts. 40 samples chromo reward, Scripture, 


dshi d fine gilt cards 20c, 
hristinas, New Year, WARES, PA. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the lergest supply of Good 
‘eachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable 

R. AVERY, 
American Schoo! Rureaa 
2 West 14th St., 


TEACHERS, TEACHERS. 


Wanting paying positions, those who have positions, but desire 
larger salaries, register without delay, with the live South- 
western School A ey. Our territory particularly La., 
Tex,, Ark.,and Mo., is superior for paying large salaries. Col- 
leges, Schools and Families supplied, 
Send stamp to it for registration blanks at_either 

New Oricans, La., ‘Dallas, Texas, Nash ville, Tenn. 


N. E. Bureau of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold, yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on one year’s salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many calls for 


It has been in successful operation five 
dreds of teachers who have obtained pos! 
ita inflaence, vouch for its efficiency. 


ch 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 


Vacancies are constantly occurring. Register now. 
School Officers supplied with teachers witaout 

16 Astor Place. 
W.D. KERR, Managers, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


in every State and Territory. 

“Tt affords wd pny to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering satis- 
faction in her department. 


We consider the Kureaa 


OONSOIENTIOUS and RELIABLX in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 


Da. NATHAN C, SOHAEFFER, 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, Katztown, Pa, 


For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


L. LANDIS, Manager, 
520 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


[atroduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Profeasors, Princi ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Gover 


good teachers, nor so many desirable po | ssses for every department of instru > recouam 
sitions filled, in the same time, as during | g00d schools parents. "Call on 
under the management of a professional id D 
educator, who has spent forty years i weue 3 Union Square, New York, 
the school-room and has devoted muc ' H ’ 
attention to the school and the teachers'| © WESTE R N TeAenaee 


necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


N. B, NOW 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
WINTER AND SPRING CAMPAIGNS, APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IX TO FILL VACANCIeS THEN TO 
OCCUR 


H. HESSE’S 

36 West Bist Street, New Vork City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, 


The Eastern Educational Buren, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superip 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teacb- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 
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No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Bawley "treet, Boston, Mass 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, nore congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


The Central K&dncational Baread, 


1613 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. O. 8, FELL, Sec’y, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. {7th St., New York City, 
school Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
TEACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GUVARNESSES, HOUSEKEAPERS, 
READERS, &e., &c., 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Sch.ols, 
N> charge to teachers unti! engaged. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 
TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circa 


ps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@.,, 
15 Bremfeld @t., Beater. 


«18 
CHERS, STUDENTS. AYD GEN- 
ERAL BEADERS 0 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM RB. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


His ts are excellent, cheap, pure, interest. 
ing, and p ; and all good for : 


at once, | 


DOES NOT SO! 
UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 196 054 DATE OCT.9.! 5 


| 


MANUFACTURED 
BOX. SE 


NVINE UNLESS 


Tne above is a fac simile of the label on the genuine 
Euameled Crayons These crayons are all coated with 
a yellow preparation, all others are imi 


PRICE LIST. 


Lots of 10 gross ae 

All delivered to freight or express line in New 
York City. 


Regular cases of 100 gross are subject to an allow- 
ance for freight. 

Send postal note for any quantity less than 100 gross 
to secure prompt shipment. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


16 New Church St,, New Vork. 


es, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
P AYS School, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cat- 
alogae free, T. 8, Dumison, Chicago. Ill,  @2eow 


—— | 
| 
Fireman. 
— | 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 18, 


SULLY’S PSYCHOLOGY, 


ABRIDGED EDITION, 


BY THE; AUTHOR. 


We have in press, and soon to be published, an abridgment of Sully’s Fyschology. — has been —— 
OR 


AL CLASSES, 


thor with direct reference to educational work and tothe wants of 
arene. ATUDENTS, and TEACHERS GENERALLY. Such portions of the original work as have no direct bear 
ing upon educative processes have been eliminated, thus bringing the volume into a more compact form, and at 


a Correspondingly reduced price. This will be the only aut 


published, and further an- 


ent will be made es soon as it is ready. 
me puily’s treatise on P+ychology is pronounced to be, from an educational stand-point, the greatest and most 


valuable contribution upon the subject ever written. 


Send for Appletons’ Orthoepic and Telegraphic Price-List. 
SOMETHING NEW AND USEFUL TO ALL. 


Address DPD. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


Barnes’ Brief - History Series 


ited States, $1.00 
Beautified. 


Ancient Peeple eves 
Medieval and Modern Peoples... ,.--. 1.00 
Berard’s Eugiand, ... 
the Household and Reference: 
Popular of the 
United States. (ne volume. pages. 
8vo cloth. 3.0 Wood Enograviogs and 12 


Stee! Plates. Price 3.50. 
Any of the above mailed, postage pald, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 
*, For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


address 


A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. Cagernorton, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAU VEUR’S, HACHETTE & co’s 
Lowpos, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Longe Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Sabscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
ABL SCHOENHOF, 
@i 


144 Trement St., Bosten. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°8 Chestnut St. 
8usiness-Standard Copy-8 PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 16 Bromfield Bt. 
POWELL'S Serves. BOSTON. 
MAGAR’S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S Now U. 8. History. 

@OODRICH'S Child's History. ‘aw 
ROYSE'S American Li 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
P&RKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. - 
Porter & Coates, 

PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 


14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READERS 


NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 


RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS. 


Hawley  BLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSOY’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 

109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave.,| ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 

(New Edition.) 


CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH) 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE\| IN TWO FORMS: 
I. SCHOOL{EDITION, in f volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in , 40 cents iv 


paper covers. 
If, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $50. 
For new il\: strated circular, address 
A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. J. JOHNSON & C0. 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, to sell * Johnson’s General Cy- 
clopedia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
ing after school and Saturdays. For 
sample pages and particulars, address 


E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St, New York, 


Firat Book of Qualitative 


ganic Analysis - 1.75 
Pynchon’s introduction te Chemical 
Physics, - - 3.00 
Send for catalogue. 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Street, New York, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
FENNO”S SOIENCE & ART of ELOCUTION.! 
KELLERMAN’S ELEMENTS of BOTANY.) cal, 

INS ENG. ATURE, 2 vols. 
HARRISON'S FRENCH SYNTAX. 
DILLARD'S EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC, 
PENNO’S FAVORITES, Nos. 1, 2, 3. Popular, 
Send tor prices and catalogue. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


s German Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Beries of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $235 
30 vols. 


Series ( 
moed Science Series (18 vols.), 1.35 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 


Godwin’s olo. of Biography (new ed. 
Brackett’s for Home and Bo. i 33 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each -50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics hools, 1. 
Ireland's Pocket Olasstoat Dietion 
Kl ’8 Poeste fur Haus und Schule, 1.75 


PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND 
ART OF TEACHING has been 
adopted for use in the Ohio Read- 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics 
Sturtevant’s Economics." 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 
to Draw. us, 2.00 
Home Reading, 


ing Circles. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, 
to the publishers, mailed on application 


| FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY etc. 


BETTER THAN THE BEST STEREOPTICON 


~ CIRCULARS FREE, CHARLES F ADAMS. 


L.W 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WORCEST 


Bie 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 


postpaid, to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail price. 


Descriptive circulars. giving the retail price and the Introduction price of 


each volume, will be sent to applicants. 
sod Address 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 


Supplementary Reading. 


1. THE STORY WITHOUT an END. 
Translated from the German of F. W. Carové. 
By Prof. J. C. PICKARD, of University of Illinois. 
Feurth Reader Grade. Price, 10 cents. 


2. LITTLE PEOPLE; their Doings 
and Misdoings. 
By KATE L. RROWN. 
Second Beader Grade. Price, 10 cents, 


A merely nominal price is charged for class supplies. 
Send 10 cents for sample. 


8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


MACMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 
Buxiey’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 9 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


Jevon’s Elementary msin L 
Stewart’s Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 


kyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 
Catalogue sent fves om application. 
154 zz 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 

option than all other systems united. 

Pranug’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object. Teaching. 

Prang’s Natl. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary | pene 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 5: dly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang'’s Color Chart. For Color in 
Primary Schools. (Ado by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu 's of { Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s Scheel Compasses, 


a For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


$3.50 
1.50|CLARK & MAYNARD, ‘7! Broadway. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’] Readers; 

Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
lish and Higher Lessons in 5 

Hutchison’s Physioclegy and Hygiene 

J.D. WLLLIAMS, Agt. H. 1. SMI 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00. 


ONITED STATES 
‘4 REVISED AND 
ENLARGED EDITION. 

School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy se examination. Specimen pages furnished on 

ication. 

“ The four volumes; respectively a History of the 
United States, of England, of France. of Germeng, in 
words of one syllable, are clever performances, and 
calculated to interest the childish reader. All these 
books are brought down to date”’"—New York Nation. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
605 eow 9 Lafayettle Pace, New York. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND'S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


FISKE’S ELECTRICITY AND ELEC. 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. $2.50 


Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books, as follows: 
ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. as fellows: 
*,* Bend for catalogue. 
33 Gurray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


GERMA 
FPRANCE. 


THE 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE! 


A large, well arranged and practical method, com- 
piled at first for use in the great Conservatory, and wel 
tested and tried in its classes. The sales increase from 

earto year. It is considered a standard book. Pub. 
lished in three at $1.50 each, or complete, $3 00. 
There is one edition with American, and one with For- 
eign fingering. 


Ritter’s Student’s History of Music is " 
nized as the best and most complete work of the kind, 


PRICE, $2.50. 


THE VOCAL BANJOIST. 

The Banje, as at present constructed, is a hand. 
some instrument, capable of producing music of a high 
order, and quite at home among refined musical people. 

songs, with accom panimen 0, ar- 
Fanged by Gad Robinson 
PRICE, $1.00. 


Remember the universally popular 
War Seuge, 50 cts. 
Miastrel Songs, $3.00. 
College Sengs, 50 cts. 


We also announce a new arrangement of the fine 
Patriotic Cantata, The Merses ef °76, by Trow- 
bridge. $1.00, or $9.00 per doz., and Ballard’s superior 
m for the Nimety-first Psalm, 60 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.., Boston. 
THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 
TONIC SOL - FA. 


the system within easy reach of all 
who desire to try it, we have issued 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0, UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 
ber of beaatifal Hymn Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc., 
which will prove very delightful for recreation as well 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 

Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B, Ninth St, New York. 


8! RANDOLPH ST., CHICACO. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 “Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Oourse. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 804 
Ranuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, cow 


OUR NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 


INCLUDES 


TEXT - BOOKS 


For Celleges, Scientific Scheols, and Theo- 
legical Seminaries. 


PRACTICAL WORKS 
For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Etc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
(61 Different Works) 
‘FFFRED AT LESS THAN ONE-HALF FORMER PRICE, 

And Other Miscellancous Publications. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


to any one 


To Teachers and School Officers. 


To adopt and introduce the Revisep Ectrctic EpucaTioNnat SERIES is to secure 
the best modern school books at the lowest prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 


tion in your schools for a long period. 


A great advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 


Bclectic Series. 


*s* Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Bates. *,* 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard tezt-books : 


McGaffey’s Revised Read 

MecGaffey’s Revised Speller, 

Ray’s New Arithmetics, 

Harvey's Revi-ed Grammars, 

New Electic Geogra hies, 

New Electic Copy coks, 

clectic ysiole ad giene 

Eclectic System of 4 
FORMING A FULL ‘COURSE IN THE ELEMEN. 

GRADED SCHOOLS,’ COMMON AND 


ALS0, 
White’s New Arithmetics, 
BRay’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Mathematical Series, 
Milne’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Holbreok’s Nermal Grammars, 
Bidpath’s U. 8. Histories, 
Primary Histeries, 
alheimer’s History, 
Forbriger,s Drawing Tablets, 
Murdech’s Analytic Elecution, 
Kidd’s New Elecution, etc.. etc. 


Desoriptive Circulars sent to any address on application. Correspondence invited. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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